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Jack had the monster (aka: Mustang GT) at the world's longest red light. 

And he was putting every watt in that MACH 460 sound system to very good use. That's when 



an eacer trooper, sitting in his squad car. Waiting. Their eyes met . 




The trooper's hand twitched over his holstered radar gun. When the light finally changed, 
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just so Smokey could take one last, long look. After all, why try to inspire "fear" or "respect" 
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Jack saw him: 





Jack eased the monster's V-8 into "slow cruise," 



when "envy" is perfectly legal; 
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Comfortable on land. Comfortable in water. What is this, a platypus? Well, almost. 
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7/1 THF "TORN" RIRD 

Natalie Imbruglia may be the state-of-the- 
art pop star for the middle-late '90s (or is it 
the late-middle '90s?). Pondering her new 
"Torn"-powered fame from a beach in Aus- 
tralia, the former soap star wonders if it has 
all been too much too soon, by kim FRANCE 

H2 DEEP IN THE JEEPS OF TEXAS 

As if one Southern mogul tossing Identikit 
rappers up the top of the charts wasn't 
enough, here comes Tony Draper, Houston's 
answer to Master P. by zev borow 
Plus: Who's who among Southern hip-hop's 
"maja playas " by tony green 

88 HERE COMES THE SON 

Offspring of John and Yoko, Sean Lennon 
has responded to his daunting, haunting 
lineage with a burst of delirious up-with- 
people positivity. Which makes his first 
album quite unlike what you'd expect. 

BY ERIC WEISBARD 

92 THE WIIMTER OF OUR DISCOTHEQUES 

Speedos and cellulars. late-night snares 
and poolside meet-and-greets: Miami 
Beach's annual Winter Music Conference 
is the best place to take the temperature of 
the dance insurgency. A bass-in-your-face 
status report. BY CHARLES AARON 

96 SEX ED. 

At Vassar College in 1998, getting laid is 
as easy as ordering up a pizza. Everybody 
may be hooking up. but is anyone actually 
connecting? BY ERIC KONIGSBERG 

106 FASHION: HIDDEN CHARMS 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREAS BLECKMANN 

112 RAY TRIPPING 

Los Angeles sculptor Charles Ray, subject 
of a retrospective at New York City's Whitney 
Museum, wants to do nothing less than 
restructure reality. BY darcey steinke 

114 STATUTORY RAPE A I OVF STORY 

Mary Kay Letourneau. the 36-year-old 
teacher who is soon to birth a second child 
by her former sixth-grade pupil, has been 
variously depicted as a predator and a 
crazy woman. A reconsideration of the 
case — including a jailhouse interview with 
the perp herself— suggests that she may 
have been something else entirely: 
madly in love, by matthew stadler 

Natalie Imbruglia: She's got a song out. 

It's a little ditty called "Tom." This photograph ai 

cover by Elfie Semotan. 
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Movies: Godzilla now and then: Can the 
Hollywood version capture the epic kitsch 
of the Japanese original? by steve erickson 
Content Provider This column brought to 
you by our many wonderful advertisers. 
BY TAD FRIEND Plus: our movie, book, and 
tech roundup. 
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Handicapping the summer tours; in the 
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Hush: Snoop goes doggin' for cred, and 
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Will Rob Halford turn coming out into a 
savvy career move? BY BARRY Walters 
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Words * Guitars: Assessing 
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No hope radio. BY sean landers 




Maybe we're missing something here. But we've always thought it crazy for 
people to have to pay a bundle just for the privilege of driving a safe, well-built car. 

So when we sat down to create Saturn, it seemed to us like that might be a 
pretty good place to start. 

Keep it reasonable, we thought. There are plenty of expensive vehicles out 
there for people to spend their money on. 

Mountain bikes, baby strollers and IRAs among them. Which, as it happens, 
explains ingenious ideas like polymer bodysidc panels. Not only do they protect your 
investment from the assorted dings inflicted by such everyday hazards as the renegade 
shopping cart or errant rock, bur we also made them incredibly easy to recycle. So we 
can bring them back to life as, well, how about new bodyside panels, for starters. 

It all adds up to lower price tags on our cars, lower material expenses in 
our factory and, in the end, a much lower cost to the environment. Happy trails. 
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Prestige Auto sound offers winning combinations of 
precision engineering and top notch performance. Pres- 
tige car audio. , .FASTEN YOUR EARDRUIMS. 
www.audiovox.com 



The ultimate tourist trap! Home of Radiohead, Meredith 
yi** Broolffi, Foo Fighters, Everclear, Marcy Playground, Bran 
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Van 3000, and more! www.hollywoodandvine.coin 

The site for the best in cutting-edge music, fashion, 
games, information, entertainment and art. 
www.drmaitens.com 



Elektra Entertainment. Sounds, pictures and words on 
your favorite artists, from Metallica, Natalie Merchant, 
Third Eye Blind, Alana Davis, Rebel<eh and the X-Files 
movie soundtracks, to Missy "Misdemeanor" Elliot, Bus- 
ta Rhymes, LSG, Nicole and a whole lot more. 
www.elektra.com 
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www.JLSC.com - The 1 998 John Lennon Songwriting 
Contest offers cash prizes, musical equipment, publish- 
ing contracts and other opportunities. Celebrity judges 
select the winners. Download an application, enter your 
original songs and. . .just imagine. 

John Lennon is a trademark owned by Yoto Ono Lennon. Artwwit 
co(ryTlgrit1996/Ucensed exdusiwiy tlirough Bag One Am. Ltd.. NYC 



Check out the "M & M s"* Chocolate Candies website to 
find out how you may win TWO MILLION DOLLARS! 
wvfw.m-ms.com 

"MILK. Where's Your Mustache?" For free Milk based 
recipe brochures and more information on Milk, call 800 
WHY-MILK or visit www.whymllk.com. 

For information about Mitsubishi's full line of vehicles, 
visit your local Mitsubishi dealership or stop by our 
website at w¥nw.mitsucats.eom. Mitsubishi. Built 
for Living™ 
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Recognized as an innovative industry leader. Fox Inter- 
active is committed to developing a full range of bold 
and engaging interactive entertainment. 
www.foxinteractivB.com 



G-SHOCK. Make every second count. For more Informa- 
tion on G-SHOCK time machines, check out our website 
at: www.catio.co.|pAvw-e/G-SHOCK. 

The latest on Lisa Loeb, Counting Crows, Sonic Youth, 
Black Lab, Propellerheads, Days Of The New, The Crystal 
Method, Hayden and morel www.geffen.com 
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Check out New Line Web Store. Visit us soon at 
www.newline.com. It's Shagadelic Baby. 

Visit our website for information on Panasonic's Anti- 
Shock Memory II technology and all Panasonic portable 
audio products, www.panasonic.com/audio 

Pioneer Electronics' Sensory Interactive Test Environment 
explores the relationship between sight, sound, human 
emotion, and Pioneer's premium 
consumer electronic products. 
wvm.pioneerel8ctronlcs.coni 



Goldschlager Cinnamon Schnapps wants you to show 
us your G-Spot! Be sure to enter Goldschlager's G-Spot 
OOtOSOljiGB photo contest in this issue of SPIN. Send the winning 
photo and you could win a solid gold bar, worth 
$10,000! www.schiager.com 
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www.tvtreconls.com - everything you ever wanted to 
know about TVT Records, Wax TraxI, and Blunt Record- 
ings, but were afraid to click. Band info, tour dates, 
music samples, and naughty bits! 



H Harman International 



To experience the Grolsch Temporal Maze please visit 
the Grolsch website www.grolsch.nl 

Harman International: JBL, Harman Kardon, and Infinity 
high-quality audio equipment. Visit our website at 
www.harman.com. 




For more information on Lenny Kravitz and Massive 
Attack or other Virgin Records artists, check out our 
website at www.virginrecords.com or on AOL go to 

Keyword: Virgin Records. 

Visa, its in your wallet. Ifs in your lite.* Ifs 
everywhere you want to be.' www.visa.com 



HYUNDAI - Now you can check us out on the web 
HYUnnni at www.hyundaiUSA.com or call us toll free at (800) 
826-CARS. HYUNDAI, where Driving is Believing. 
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As a former New York City high-school 
philosophy teacher Matthew Stadler 
has a different take on the Mary Kay 
Letourneau scandal ("Statutory Rape, a 
Love Story"). "There have been many 
contexts over the course of history 
where her relationship would have had 
support " But, as Stadler notes, "Let's 
face it: She's not Plato in the Arcadian 
garden." Stadler is the books editor at 
the Seattle weekly the Stranger. His 
novel, AlJan Stem, will be published by 
Grove next winter. 

"He has a lot of trippy ideas," Spin 
Contributing Editor Darcsy Steinke 
says of sculptor Charles Ray, whose 
arresting work she writes about in "Ray 
Tripping." "But he tries to distance him- 
self from what he calls 'white-bourgeois 
trippy talk.' He doesn't want to be mis- 
understood as whacked-out and cos- 
mic." Steinke recently coedited Joyful 
Noise: The New Testament Revisited 
(Little, Brown) w/ith Rick Moody, and 
her latest novel, Jesus Saves (Atlantic 
Monthly), Is out now. 

The biggest challenge facing 
Elfie S«motan, who photographed this 
month's Natalie Imbruglia cover story, 
"The Tom' Bird," was re-creating a 
beach in the middle of a New York City 
studio. "We had something like a half 
ton of sand delivered— which is not 
as much as you would think," says 
Semotan, "so we had to get a ton more 
delivered. But it was worth it; Natalie 
looked right at home." Semotan 
also shoots for French Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, i-D, and Interview. 

Photographer Andreas Bleckmann 

found inspiration for this month's fashion 
spread, "Hidden Charms," right outside 
his window. "Outside my apartment in 
London there was a giri I would see," 
says Bleckmann. "She had this awkward 
way of lighting a cigarette. So I looked 
down at her hands and saw this fake 
rubber hand with nail polish on it. It was 
really eerie." Bleckmann, who also 
shoots for the Face and British Vogue, 
wants everyone to know tfiat the guy w/ith 
the big ears in the shoot Is his assistant. 

As Eric Konigsberg learned while writ- 
ing this month's story about the sex 
lives of Vassar undergrads ("Sex Ed"), 
no greater peril exists for the profes- 
sional journalist than getting sucked 
into a story— in this case, literally. 
"I was invited to come back to the cam- 
pus to witness the last orgy of the 
term," Konigsberg says, "but I couldn't 
fit it into my hectic schedule." A con- 
tributing editor for/Veiv York magazine, 
Konigsberg is still kicking himself. 








going postal 



Your South Park coyer is utterly 

disgusting — whicti is why I hadXo have it! — Stephen L Roldan 




Cheesy Poofs 

South Park on the cover of Spin 
[March]? Come on, those two pothead 
morons [Trey Parker and Matt Stone] 
couldn't come up with an original 
thought if it bit them on the ass (oops— 
watch them use that lame old joke In 
an upcoming episode). Sally Struthers 
is fat— how hilarious! Talking turds- 
stop it, you're killing me! There is 
absolutely nothing on South Park that 
hasn't been seen on The Simpsons, 
Beavis and Butt-head, or Ren 6 Stimpy 
—and all those shows did it better. 
Nick Digilio 
Chicago. Illinois 

In the tradition of the original Ren 6 
Stimpy, South Park pushes the envelope 
and consistently hits its mark. 
Maria Wolf 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Your South Park cover is utterly dis- 
gusting—which is why I />ac/ to have it! 
Stephen Lee Roldan 
Aiea, Hawaii 




Is it really necessary to psycho- 
analyze a cartoon? Some things are 
meant to be taken at face value- 
like perverted, xenophobic, sadistic, 
codependent, maladjusted, foul- 
mouthed, bigoted, preadolescent 
fecophiles. Perhaps Spin's editors 
need a little couch time of their own. 
Bob Pousman 
Houston, Texas 

South Park is by no means "the most 
edgy and eccentric show on televi- 
sion." The only shocking things about 
it are the lack of wit and the fact that 
mainstream culture is actually buying 
into its contrived weirdness. Chris 
Norris is absolutely right in pointing 
out that a bunch of fort jokes will never 
pose a threat to the social satire that 
takes place in Springfield every week. 
Lee Gerber 
via Internet 

Chris Norris calls South Park "quaintly 
animated," but the first few unfunny 
seasons of TTie Simpsons were shod- 



dily scribbled, too. And in just one 
season, the industry impact of 
South Park is comparable to what it 
took The Simpsons three years to 
accomplish. America needs a good 
non-p.c. show like South Park, which 
mocks racism and social ignorance, 
kicks seriousness in the butt, and 
gives people an alternative to worth- 
less television like Home Improvement 
and The Drew Carey Show. 
Chad Weaver 
Spokane. Washington 

Cruecifixtion Complex 

In response to your most unneces- 
sary article on Motley Crue ["Shout at 
the Bouncer." March), I would like to 
say thank you to Kurt Cobain, Eddie 
Vedder, Perry Farrell, Hole, Sonic Youth, 
and the Breeders. In the eariy '90s, 
these guys/grnis not only ridded radio 
and MTV of embarrassing bands like 
the Criie, they also put them to shame. 
Wake up, boys- the big-shot, big- 
money, bimbo, racist, misogynistic 
days of rock are over. 
Sally Everest 
New York, New York 

I am totally pissed by the casually con- 
descending manner In which you deal 
with what is certainly the greatest, 
most influential band of the last quar- 
ter century. The entire article is perme- 
ated by sarcasm and mockery which 
I found to be offensive and cruel. Mod- 
em music owes a serious debt to the 
Crue's ultimate album. Theater of Pain. 
Mark J. Kozej 
Alpine, Texas 

News flash to Nikki Sixx and Tommy 
Lee: The reason your last album was a 
bomb had nothing to do with a lack of 



record label support and everything to 
do with the fact that it blows— big time. 
Larry Clifton 
Elkton, Maryland 

To even print remarks by Motley Crue 
calling Elektra Entertainment CEO 
Sylvia Rhone a "cunt," "anti-man," 
and a "racist" who "doesn't under- 
stand [their] music" is outrageous. 
Ms. Rhone's contribution to the music 
industry has been historic. She has 
seen phenomenal success with not 
only rock but also alternative, pop, 
R&B, and hip-hop artists. No disre- 
spect or petty name-calling from some 
failing and forgotten rock band can 
change that. Motley Crue are over. 
Sylvia Rhone's reign is just beginning. 
Karen Mason 
Bronx New York 

How dare Tommy Lee ridicule a real 
rock legend like Paul Stanley? If not for 
pioneers like Kiss, there would be no 
Motley Crue. 
Darrell W. Sanders, Jr. 
Detroit Michigan 

Anyone who's offended that Nikki Sixx 
called a security guard "nigger" needs 
to realize Sixx once wrote, "Martin 
Luther King brought the truth / The 
color of our blood's the same." If the 
bouncer "punched a giri in the face," 
then who cares what anyone called 
him? If y'all want to profile a politically 
correct band, go talk to R.E.M. 
Todd Baxter 
Clinton, Mississippi 

How great to hear that Motley Crue 
consider themselves poised for a come- 
back. After all, who would want to live 
in a country in which entertainers don't 
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SPINteractive Imbruglia's 
imbroglios and Tori trivia: Read 
our cover story on Australian 
soap opera star-cum-pop sensa- 
tion Natalie Imbruglia, then log 
onto SPINonline May 15 for a list 
of Natalie's favorite make-out 
tunes. And after imbibing our 
review of Tori Amos's new joint, 
from the Choirgirl Hotel, check in 
on May 22 for our Tori Amos 
Online Extravaganza and a 
chance to win the disc and other 
little pink things. 



Chain Reaction Jesus and Mary 
Chain just released Munki, their 
first album in four years. In an LA, 
interview, Jim Reid spoke about 
the band's insatiable appetite for 
Ecstasy, the Velvet Underground, 
and Mazzy Star's Hope Sandoval. 
Log on May 12 for the full 411. 

The Phatboy Sings "Stupid 
dance music, that's what I do," 
says Norman Cook (a.k.a. Fatboy 
Slim) in a recent SPINonline 
interview. Log on May 29 and 



find out how he "knocked Celine 
Dion out of the water." 

The SPINdex Poll If you were 
given the chance to put anyone 
you want on the cover of Spin, 
who would it be? E-mail your 
answer to SPINtronic@aol.com. 

The Sound-Off Our request for 
original ways to kill South Park's 
hapless young Kenny was met 
with a deluge of bloody 
responses — everything from 



Hanson's head-exploding voices 
to Mike Tyson's cannibalistic 
tendencies. Cartman, however, 
was the most [wpular execution- 
er. SKaGirL532@aol.com imag- 
ines Kenny's visit to a Hanson 
concert: "Their singing is sooo 
bad that Kenny kills himself by 
jumping into Cartman's Cheesy 
Poofs, where he is then eaten." 

Having a bad hair decada: 
Jesus and Mary Chain's Jim 
Raid, left, and William Reid. 
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HIT IT. AND LEAVE WORRY IN THE DUST 
YOU RE IN THE 98 TIBURON FX. WITH 140 HORSES OF CURVE-HUGGING. DUSTRAISING FKDWER. ITS 
IMPRESSIVE WARRANTY PACKAGE. INCLUDING 2A-HOUR ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE, MEANS ALL 
YOU'VE GOTTA WORRY ABOUT IS WHAT S FOR DINNER. 

PUNCH IT AND LET THE TIBURON TAKE YOU TO A WORLD WHERE LOOKING GOOD DOESNT 
MEAN BLOWING YOUR LIFE SAVINGS. 

ESCAPE IT FINALLY SIGNALS THE END OF THE WORKDAY WHERE THE COMFORT OF A FIVE-WAY 
ADJUSTABLE DRIVER'S SEAT AND LEATHER-WRAPPED STEERING WHEEL' EASE YOU HOME. 

JUST MAKE SURE YOU RE BACK BY MONDAY 




DRIVING IS BELIEVING^J 



'Optional w/ leather package 
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going postal 



degrade their female bosses, don't 
drink to excess (or tall< about the 
"good or days" when they did], and 
don't ask women to expose them- 
selves. I stopped listening to Motley 
Crue when I grew up, and I think that's 
why America stopped listening, too. 
Jim Withington 
Marengo, Illinois 

The Lady Is a Trump 

Oh great— I was just dying to read 
about Ivanka Trump ["Ivanka!" March]. 
As if Gwen Stefani isn't vacant enough, 



Pretty Hate Machine: 
the Angriest 
Twentysomething 

Okay, let"! get rasdy to rumbis: Onca 
upon a tliTM, only groundbtwking 
career artisu like R.E.M., Public Erte- 
my, and Nirvana were deemed worthy 
of the hallowed cover of Spin. Now 
any Details rejecta twt even worth a 
muthafunkin' five minutes of fame, let 
alone 1 5, are aure to be covered in 
Spin alofabar as soon aa they push 
those platinum sugar tits undar your 
ferret-like noses. But at least you once 
pimped music, sithough it's question- 
able whether that term applies to 
Fiona "Touch Me I'm Sick" Apple 
(Who's next: Natalie "Makes Fiona 
Seam Like Blllie Holiday by Compari- 
son" Imbruglla?). And now you're 
lowering those brown noses sll ths 
way down to.. .the boob tuba? Mare 
implants at that: Somewhere between 
the 2-0 animatronic wondertand of 
South Pmrk and the nostalgia-nibbling 
of Chris "You're Beginning to Bore 
Us" Norris you will find the Over-in- 

Two-Seaiona Zone. 

SouthPark'sutXrm-smde boy's-locker- 
room bait-sweat humor is as prepack- 
aged as a Leonardo DiCapdo flotation 
device, and as exciting as another 
Mortal Kombat sequel. Thank you, 
Mr. Norris, for offering the thundar- 
ingly obvious information that The 
Simpsons has more plot structure arKj 
socio-satirical depth. Now pull your 
dick out of the wall socket for a aac 
ar>d let me plug you in to aome logic. 
At best. South Park represents like a 
littla-big-man's junior high— wet 
williss, towel-snapping, fart jokes. 
How, yawn, funnaaayl Post Baavis 
and Butt-head, an animated Seven- 
Worda-You-C^n-Say-on-TV show waa 
only a matter of time. The nightmare 
of it all is that the real sacortd season 
will find Americana lookirtg for aoma- 
thing to make thair couch potatoes a 
bit more au gratin: new flavor, mora 
zing, and a second helping of twef- 
cake. Congratulations, Spin: You sold 
your soul for a piece of talking poo. 

Hidey-ho, 

Tony Stockton 
Roanoke, Virginia 



you guys managed to find someone 
worse— and photograph her like she 
belongs in a kiddie porn mag. Just 
what the world needs: another pouty 
rich girl saying she's not (gasp) a snobi 
Jessica l\/1yers 
Newark. Ohio 

Should He Stay 
or Should He Go? 

Say it ain't so that Sean Landers could 
be fired [Genius Lessons, March)! So 
what if he's a pathetic loser? Ninety per- 
cent of the people who read this maga- 
zine are pathetic losers. What the hell 
am I gonna read when I'm taking a crap? 
Janine Butler 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

I've always worried that Sean Landers is 
a complete fabrication made up by some 
schmuck at Spin who thought it would 
be "marketable" to have a loathing anti- 
hero for the Gen X-ers. You know, the 
"your shit is my food" philosophy. Well, 
in any case, you managed to help me 
keep my sanity whenever I remember 
that I am nowhere near as pissed off as 
you. So, if you are real. Sean, thank you. 
Bert Bacchus 
Greenville, South Carolina 

I was desperately hoping to see some- 
thing take the place of Sean Landers s 
self-acclaimed Genius Lessons in the 
March issue. But like a bad hemorrhoid 
that keeps resurfacing, his loathsome 
column was staring me dead in the 
face. My generation may tie a bunch of 
self-absorbed assholes, but at least we 
respect ourselves enough not to quit 
our jobs and then plead for them back. 
Sean, you have lost both my respect 
and my vote of confidence. You're fired! 
John Yandrasits 
Garden City Park, New York 

I was surprised to find out so many 
people hate Sean's column. Can no one 
relate to real life? Are we just so stuck in 
our mundane ritualistic lives that, when 
someone offers us even the slightest 
ray of hope to brighten our days, we 
cruelly turn our haughty backs to it? For 
the love of God. give the man his job 
back and give him a raise! 
JM.B. 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Whatever happened to Sean Landers? 
I used to look forward to Genius 
Lessons and I used to think he was 
very funny. However, he's just been 
depressing and mean-spirited lately. 
Is he jealous of Spin's readers because 
he's going through some sort of 
midlife crisis— or is he just an asshole? 
Rebecca Potter 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Sav9 our schools: These Wisconslnrte future Mensa members love Sean Landere. 



My friend was very dismayed when 
she found out that Sean is married. 
She considered him a kindred spirit— 
and it is hard to find someone as mutu- 
ally misanthropic as she is (there goes 
his chance for a new bra!). 
Gina Bolotinsky 
Kew Gardens, New York 

I vote in favor of Sean Landers 's no- 
talent ass leaving. Tony Stockton can fill 
the upcoming opening for venomous 
tirades, this time on the back page. 
Adam Behrens 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Let's see. Sean Landers writes an 
offensive column and people get upset 
about it. So he writes another offen- 
sive column. I read Spin to get info on 
the music I listen to— not to be repeat- 
edly insulted. He may call it humor, but 
I cannot remember any instance in 
which I found one of Sean's rantings 
actually funny. I say get rid of the guy. 
Daniel Kachur 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Bad Religion 

I am not overly conservative, but ! find 
K appalling you would use religious 



themes to promote clothes ["What 
Would Jesus Do?" Fashion, March). 
Would a similar thing have been done 
with a Jewish or an Islamic theme? 
In this very diverse world, we have 
a responsibility to be considerate of 
each other's beliefs. 
Jeremy Kergei 
Scotia, New York 

What would Jesus do? He wouldn't 
appear in Spin, that's for sure. 
Jon Heral 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

Will someone please explain to me 
what could possibly be attractive 
about a man lying passed out in the 
street, bleeding from what appears 
to be a drug overdose? I am not offend- 
ed In the least by your Jesus look-alike, 
but I find it disturbing you would por- 
tray an addict as fashionable and 
glamorous, regardless of what he's 
wearing. 

Michelle Rommich 
Athens, Georgia 

Is It just me. or does your fashion 
spread glamorize crank, right after Mark 
Schone's extensive report on the 
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NO ONE IS INNOCENT 




CANDY FROM A STRANGER 

THE NEW ALBUM FEATURING 
"I WILL STILL BE 
LAUGHING." 

ON TOUR NOW 

In sloies Tuesdav. May 12. 
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problem? Is Jesus dying for our sins, 

or from our drugs? 

Brian Sparks 

San Jose, California 

Tad's Best Friend 

Thumbs-up for giving Tad Friend a 
column. Although I dig the take-no- 
prisoners approach of his first piece 
["Notes on the Death of the Celebrity 
Profile." Content Provider. March). 
I can't help but think, "Whoa, big guy! 
It's only celebrity profilage!" Anyone 
who cracks a Vanity Fair cover piece 
expecting something besides cotton 
candy deserves whatever bad writing 
they get. Nonetheless, I'm already 
pacing around the newsstand await- 
ing Friend's next installment. 
Scott Dickensheets 
Henderson, Nevada 

Porn Again 

Steve Erickson's "Of Human Blondage" 
[March] is dead-on: America's fixation 
with the buxom, blond girl-next-door 
has never ceased. Jenna Jameson, 
sadly, is in a dead-end art form. She's 
an attractive young woman with an 
innate comic ability who will never get 
a chance because of the squareheads 
who run the entertainment industry. 
Edward Every 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Comparing Sharon Stone and Cameron 
Diaz to a porn actress? Give me a break. 
I work in the business myself, and 
understand Jenna Jameson's problem. 
But Marilyn Monroe would hardly have 
had oral sex for the world to see. Steve 
Erickson obviously just wanted an 
excuse to ask Jameson out. 
Holly Gardner 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Where did you unearth the caveman 
known as Steve Erickson? He praises a 
porn star (Jenna Jameson) and knocks 
actresses such as Jessica Lange and 
Michelle Pfeiffer for having loftier artis- 
tic ambitions. I wanted to strangle him 
when he lauded Jameson as a refresh- 
ing throwback to when women were 
silent sex objects. How could Erickson 
refer to Jameson as an "existential 
hero." For what? Sucking dick? 
Emily Barracaro 
Hamilton, New Jersey 

Poll Taxed 

I always thought Sean Landers was 
just being pessimistic when he spoke 
of the geeky, trendy, disgustingly lame 
Gen X-ers who are the alleged readers 
of Sp/n- until the 1997 "Readers Poll" 
results were published [March]. My 
heart sank to read the rankings of 
Beck and Fiona Apple— how patheti- 



cally mainstream can you get? I can't 
believe those same people could 
see clearly enough to elect the Spice 
Girls and Hanson as the year's worst. 
Though Spin is often cutting-edge, 
I see that its readers are not. 
Suzj Reul 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Whatever happened to those sarcastic 
comments that accompanied the 
"Readers Poll" results? I miss being 
mocked by your editorsi 
Misty Nail 

Owensboro, Kentucky 

I know I am not alone in wondering 
how the "Sex God or Goddess" cate- 
gory is relevant to your poll. It has 
nothing to do with music, and belittles 
the talent of Gavin Rossdale— the win- 
ner—and Bush as a whole. 
Kerri Haza 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Lost in Translation 

Andrew Beaujon shows us once again 
that Americans "don't know Jacques" 
about French music ("Music as a Sec- 
ond Language," March). The list of 
errors and generalizations in his thank- 
fully short article are endless. For one 
thing, Indochine's biggest hit was 
"Troisieme Sexe," not "L'aventurier," 
and Bob Morane (not "Moran") is not 
an "oddly renamed" Indiana Jones but 
a real adventure-novel hero. Oh la la, ga 
va mall And by the way, it more Ameri- 
cans were open enough to other cul- 
tures as to sing a few songs in French, 
wouldn't they have bad accents too? 
Mathieu Thomas 
Montreal, Canada 

Corrections 

In "The Diner's Club" (April 1998), 
we erroneously reported that R. Kelly 
wrote and produced Mary J. Bilge's 
"Seven Days," when, in fact, the 
writer/producer is Malik Pendleton. 

In "The Great White Way" (April 1 998), 
we reported that Doctor Dream Records 
went out of business two years ago, 
when the label has actually been in busi- 
ness continuously for the past 1 2 years. 

Write Going Postal, 6 West 1 8th Street, 
New York, NY 1 0011 . or e-mail spinonline 
@aol.coni. Always include your full name 
and phone number for verification. Lettai* 
may be edited for length and clarity. 

Want a back issue of Spin! Cite the issue 
by month and year, include your address, 
and send credit card info, check, or money 
order for $7 ($8 intefTMtional) to: ISI-SPIN, 
30 Montgomery St., Jersey City, NJ 
07302. Please allow 4-6 weeks for deliv- 
ery. You may also call (800) 544-6748 or 
e-mail your requests to isi@wwwmag.com. 
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Smooth 
Operator 

The stylin' kitsch of 
Dimitri From Paris 

The name may be Dimitri From 
Paris, but France's latest winsome 
techno export says he used to 
sweat being linked with such 
national treasures as cheesy pop 
lifer Johnny Hallyday. "Until now, 
it wasn't cool at all to be French 
and play music," the swelegant 
DJ says. "We used to hide behind 
foreign names, because we didn't 
want people to consider us French. 
So I decided, let's stop hiding 
behind these names. And suddenly, 
everybody's interested." On his 
debut, the lounge-flavored house 
platter Sacreb/eu. the DJ joins 
ranks with compatriots Air, Daft 
Punk, and DJ Cam as a purveyor of 
trendily kitschy bass lines and 
goofy faux-sentiment. But where 
those acts project American pop 
through a Continental lens, Dimitri 
turns the camera around. "I was 
always into the way French people 
are perceived by American cul- 
ture—Maurice Chevalier, the French 
barman in Casablanca. Pepe Le 
Pew," he says. "I want to mix all 
those cliches together." The result 
is an adoringly constructed bit of 
aural fluff that builds deep, intelli- 
gent grooves from the stylish 
ephemera of '60s and '70s swinger 
culture. Indeed, Dimitri is some- 
thing of a stylephile himself. A 15- 
year vet of the turntables, he made 
his name writing runway themes 
for such tres haute lines as Kari 
Lagerfeld, Chanel, and Gaultier. But 
don't expect him to be a guidepost 
for sartorially challenged club- 
goers. "Right now, I'm wearing a 
pair of Nikes and Dickies pants," 
he says. "I probably look like a gas- 
station worker." JEFFREY ROTTER 



For more on Dimitn From Pahs, fog on 
to SPINonline at keyword: Spin on AOL 
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Cherry 
Bombs 

Good girls go to heaven; 
the Donnas go everywhere 

Every high school has at least a few of 
them: the way-cool giris who cut gym, 
smoke in the parking lot, and eventually 
take up permanent residence in detention 
hall. At California's Palo Alto High, the 
bad girls were the Donnas, but instead 
of just bitching about how much school 
sucked, they wrote songs about it. Now, 
fresh out of school, sporting tight, 
matching T-shirts and Joan Jett-type 
swagger, the foursome dispense their 
own brand of good-time cavegirl femi- 
nism. On their loud and proud American 
Teenage Rock'n' Roll Machine, the 
group— vocalist Donna A., 18, guitarist 
Donna R., 1 8, bassist Donna F., 1 9, and 
drummer Donna C. 19— augment their 
buoyant pop-metal riffs with a flurry of 
"gonnas," "wannas," and "gimmes." 
Their manifesto; curfew + classes = bad; 
action + boys = good. In short, don't 
look for them on the Lilith Tour, 

"We're not very girty, to tell the truth," 
says Donna R. What they lack in dainti- 
ness, though, they've made up in preco- 
ciousness. Hastily assembled six years 
ago for a school talent show ("People 
were just like, 'What the hell is going 
on? " she says), the band released a few 
singles and a self-titled debut album 
before being picked up last year by 

Berkeley. California's famed LookoutI 
label (Green Day, Operation Ivy). The 
Donnas claim they actually pulled good 
grades in school despite skipping out 
on most of it, and even gave collegiate 
life a shot last fall, but decided to tour 
behind Machine instead. So how would 
the Donnas' penchant for delinquency 
mesh with the rigors of academia? "We 
know how to bullshit," Donna R. says, 
"so we'd probably do okay. But I'd still 
probably write about how much it 

sucked." TIMKENNEALLY 

Definitely not spicy: from left. Donna R.. 
Donna F., Donna C, and Donna A. 




I'm Your Number One Fan! 



> "l got up on the counter [of a 

7-Eleven]," recounts Bil the Junky 
on a South Park fan Web site, "and 
pissed on the rack where Spin 
sits." Those soiled magazines are 
an earthy testament to the Jim 
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Jones-ish fK>wer South Park 
auteurs Trey Parker and Matt 
Stone now wield: When Spin gave 
their show its March cover and 
seven and a half pages of editorial 
without first securing their official 



endorsement, the mercurial anima- 
tion divas took to the Internet, 
huffing in random-access fashion 
about "lies" in the issue and order- 
ing their minions to boycott Spin. 
> Fans of certain screen stars, 
it is assumed, will likewise follow 
any instructions they may be given 
at the XXX-treme "Adults Only" 
vacation, a weeklong pleasure fest 



at "a secluded, ocean-side Mexican 
resort," which will be stocked for 
the occasion with approximately 
loo genuine American pom stars. 
Activities will include "autograph" 
sessions, "talent" contests, and 
clothing-optional "sports," as well 
as the shooting of several adult 
movies ("You May Appear!"). 
Attendance is limited, however; a 



strict 2.5-gucsis-io-onc-pom-star 
ratio will be maintained. 
► Appearing at a post-Grammy 
party, the fan-fiiendly Gavin Ross- 
dale, unaccompanied by girlfriend 
Gwen Stefani, posed for a "fake 
smooch" photo with club kid Richie 
Rich, whose own natural star 
quality that evening was enhanced 
only by panties, glitter, and roller 





Groupies 

More and more, the DJ is the object of distinctly sexual Idolatry. Look 
for the women, or men, parked right in front, their glassy eyes focused 
tongingly on the DJ. "Sometimes they can be like freaky zombies," says 
Bay Area OJ Robbie Hardkiss. But even he can fall prey to their lascivious 
glances, like the time he noticed one woman checking him out. "I fin- 
ished my set and I guess I was in a hyper-homy mood. I walked up and 
smacked a kiss on her without a word. She ended up coming to San 
Francisco and I developed a friendship with her. Every time I'd come 
home, she was sitting on a bench near my house. That was kinda freaky." 
British dance pioneer Paul Oakenfold says that girlfriends are DJs' best 
line of defense. "My girlfriend wrams the girls off if they get too close." 

' Rock Critics 

While the groupies ogle, another breed lurks just behind them, vainly 
trying to make sense of it all. Brows furrowed, notebooks out, cargo pants 
pockets filled with comp drink tickets, these are the rock writers. They carry 
a dark secret: They have no Idea what "techstep" is. "They just stand there 
and analyze the scene the whole night," Oakenfold says. "It's like, 'Relax.'" 



I'm With the DJ 

The many faces of the DJ-booth crowd 

With two turntables and a microphone replacing the six-string in 
many a suburban bedroom, DJs are suddenly getting the kind of 
adulation once reserved for sweaty guitar players. You can spot 
their followers at any club— the pack of hangers-on in front of the 
DJ booth, hoping to get close to the magic (or in some cases, shut 
it down). Who are these people? Here, four easily recognizable types 
get up close and personal with Philadelphia's King Britt. greg milner 



> Trainspotters 

The fastest-growing segment of DJ hangers-on, these obsessives are 
just waiting for the day they themselves can take to the booth. Often 
dressed in regulation rave-vimar (striped shirts, elephant pants, shiny 
trainers), they scrupulously study the turntables and occasionally air- 
DJ— working phantom wheels of steel — much to the amusement of 
dancers. "They all want to know what records I'm playing," King Britt 
says. "I gettonsof questions— it's like going to a career fair" Indeed, 
the trainspotter's thirst for knowledge doesn't end at the turntables. 
"You'll put your hands in the air," Oakenfold says, "and then they'll 
ask you about the timing of putting your hands in the air" 



Undercover Cops 

Somewhere nearby, looking slightly menacing, the goon squad scans the 
crowd for signs of chemical intake. The more shrewd give trainspotters 
a run for their money in terms of sartorial correctness, but keen eyes can 
spot the cuffs dangling from the Day-Glo. Their close proximity to the DJ 
may just get the better of them, however, "^ou gotta make that undercov- 
er cop dance," says Britt. "Once you do that you've crossed the line." 





skates. After the impromptu photo- 
op, the New York Post reported, 
one of Rossdale's handlers came 
forward to offer Rich $ioo for the 
photo, explaining that the singer 
would be "sorry in the morning 
that he took a kissy picture with a 
man who looks a little like Gwen." 
^Sondra London, the Don King 
of the serial-killer set, who markets 
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the work of author/artist/autogra- 
pher Danny "As Seen on Court TV 
Rolling and several less-branded 
murderers on her Web site, has cre- 
ated a new area for Death Row's 
latest merch opportunity; teen 
vampire killer Rod Ferrell. Patrons 
of serial-killer art will be pleased to 
learn that the 17-year-old blood- 
sucker is now in the midst of devel- 



oping a product line of his own. 
>■ At a time when rock stars, 
sports heroes, and other assorted 
luminaries show their gratitude to 
their fans via head-butts, sexual 
assault, and projectile saliva, it's 
nice to see a performer who truly 
cares. To wit: Retail ambiance 
enhancer Lisa Loeb, whose deal 
with shoe manufacturer Candies 



Inc. has led to department-store 
concerts that allow Loeb's fans to 
see her rock it live without cutting 
into valuable shopping time. 
> Oh, and speaking of cutting: 
According to something called the 
Gay Devotees Home Page, fans of 
amputation (homosexual or other- 
wise) can be classified as either 
"Devotees" or "Wannabees." (Some 



ecumenical souis. of course, are 
both.) Devotees are able-bodied 
admirers of "amputees, para- 
plegics, or whatever." Wannabees, 
on the other hand, feel "a sexually 
mouvated desire to become physi- 
cally disabled." It's fairiy rare for a 
Wannabee to pursue actual amputa- 
tion; those who tack the necessary 
level of commitment can nonetheless 
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Under the table, over the limit: the new hooch. 

Waxing Moonshine 

Hot inebriant totem: getting wrecked 
the old-fashioned way 



Like Willy Wonka once said: Candy Is 
dandy, but liquor is quicker. Still, neither 
kills brain cells nearly as efficiently as 
moonshine. Illegally distilled in the base- 
ments and backyards of America's most 
Industrious bootleggers since the days 
before Prohibition, moonshine (varying 
recipes of homemade, almost pure, good 
or grain alcohol) is making a comeback 
in Chicago, the city it helped build and 
ventilate with bullet holes. Then, it was 
Al Capone and friends. Now, naturally, 
it's the city's heppest hipsters (the same 
vintage-wearing. Combustible Edison- 
listening folks sporadically accused of 
founding the erstwhile "cocktail nation") 
who are imbibing the stuff from the South 
Side to Wicker Park. "You can get it at 



certain drinking establishments that 
are against letting a silly little thing 
like legality get in the way of a person 
getting completely shit-faced," explains 
one urbane Chicagoan (who let a silly 
little thing like legality get in the way 
of giving his name). Prices range from 
$10 for a "small jug" to $50 for "a really 
big-ass jug." It generally comes from 
the rural areas of Indiana, Michigan, 
or southern Illinois and is especially 
popular at the city's current incarnations 
of Capone-style speakeasies— that is, 
after-hours bars. "It's just a new way 
to get drunk, which they're always look- 
ing for in Chicago," says a 22-year-old 
native. "I guess people just got sick 
of trying to find absinthe." ZEV borow 



Alt-Fishing 

The movie stars, exotic locations, and 
impressive tackle boxes of Fishing With John 

Will Rshing With John, a new six-episode TV show airing this month 
on the Independent Film Channel, be the sleeper that fills the post- 
Seinfeld void? It is, after all, a show about very little, featuring pasty 
urban white guys prone toward deadpan anecdotes and rim-shot 
conjecture. ITiere's little script, though, much less a comer coffee 
shop: Host John Lurie takes his various cool-guy guests to tropical 
rivers and frozen lakes where they don the appropriately indigenous 
hatwear, talk sporadically, and. ..fish. 

"You know how this thing started?" asks Lurie, leader of the 
Lounge Lizards, occasional actor, and, now, fishing-show auteur. 
"Me and Wlllem [Dafoe] went fishing, and his wife would video- 
tape us fooling around In a boat, sort of pretending different 
scenarios." Displaying the kind of home-video improvisation and 
erratic production values its origins suggest, and featuring a nar- 
rator whose parodies of Discovery Channel overdramatization 
oscillate from thuddingly obvious to gleefully absurd. Fishing With 
John is part talk show, part nature show, and part late-night TV 
sketch. Uneventful, though hilarious, it's a completely unique 
television-viewing experience. Where else will you see Matt Dillon 
forsaking his usual sullen heartth robbery to engage in a pseudo- 
traditional Costa Rican fisherman's dance or Tom Waits, hungover 
and cranky, sticking a flopping red snapper down his shorts? "It 
was not such an easy sell. HBO wouldn't look at it," says Lurie. 
"Wis a show about nothing." 6. beato 

Dudes: Lurie at work and play with Dennis Hopper. 




achieve virtual truncation via a ser- 
vice the Gay Devotees page offers: 
"Electronic Surgery." Send along a 
digital photo of yourself, specify 
exacdy which ungainly appendage 
you'd like excised, and a Photoshop 
wizard will do the rest. 
> Need an obligatory birthday 
gift for that kind of annoying Nir- 
vana completist in your life who. 



firankly. isn't worth breaking a saw- 
buck on? According to the Gold- 
mine Price Guide to Rock'n'Roll 
Memorabilia, a burglar alarm auto- 
graphed by Gary Smith, the electri- 
cian who found Kurt Cobain's 
corpse, can be purchased for the 
shockingly low price of $5. 
>-Mary Smolen, ferociously 
loyal South Park acolyte and loud- 



mouthed counter monkey at a 
Chicago area record store, 
announced that from now on she 
v^rill be "bitching out anyone who 
purchases a copy of Spin at [her] 
place of employment." Spin read- 
ers in that vicinity are hereby 
advised to proceed with caution 
when acquiring the magazine. 
> A recent report on sexuality 



stated that male jazz fans have sex 
30 percent more often than other 
men. Surprisingly, the University 
of Chicago, not Keimy G, funded 
the study. 

y Jazz is also safer than rock- 
based musics. Since 1986, heavy 
metal/hard rock concerts may have 
proven themselves to be slightly 
more lethal than tiew wave/alter- 



native concerts. Five ill-fated fans 
have died while anending the for- 
mer, while only four have perished 
while attending the latter. Perhaps 
the single most lethal incident, how- 
ever, did occur at a new wave con- 
cert, when three men were stabbed 
10 death in a fight over spilled beer 
at an Echo and the Bunnymen con- 
cert in 1987- • 
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Young Men in Black 

For fans of Marilyn Manson, public devotion don't come easy 



Aftera Michigan student was suspended 
in March for wearing a Kom T-shirt, 
Korn themselves threatened to sue the 
school district for defamation, the cap 
to a tumultuous year in which public 
schools banned everything from South 
Park apparel to backpacks. Nothing 
dogged schools' disciplinary files, how- 
ever, quite like Satan— and, of course, 
his worldly emissary, Marilyn Manson. 
Attire can be incendiary! say concerned 
school administrators; I gotta be me! 
counter the Mansonites. As the school 
year winds down, vi/e present this small 
tribute to the sartorial martyrs who walk 
proudly in our midst, greq milner 

T-shirts, naturally, lead to gunplay 

Two teenagers shot and killed a sher- 
iff's deputy and a highway patrolman 
outside Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
in September, prompting a curfew and 
a general suspicion of any youth per- 
ceived as "deviant." A few days after 
the killings, the principal of South View 
High banned students from wearing 
Manson T-shirts, as well as shirts 
bearing the likenesses of Tupac Shakur 
and the Wu-Tang Clan. 

Containing the dark power 
of fishnet stockings 

In January, a group of Elm Grove, 
Wisconsin's Elmbrook Middle School 
students dressed as Manson lip- 
synched to a Manson song at a pep 
rally and were later harassed and 
beaten by other students. School offi- 
cials suspected that the Manson 
fans provoked the attack by pretending 
to cast spells on other students, so 
the school moved to ban black lipstick, 
white makeup, fishnet stockings, 
"occult materials," and other items 
judged to be associated with Manson.' 

Black clothing, though natty, 
is strictly for devil worshipers 

Concerned parents in Michigan wrote a 
letter to the school board accusing a 
gang of Manson-fan eighth-graders at 
Grand Blanc Middle School of harass- 
ing' sixth-graders. The letter claimed 
that Manson-mania may have con- 
tributed to two recent student suicides. 
Board member James Delaney agreed, 
adding that the First Amendment "does 
not protect devil worship in the eighth 
grade." Noting that the Manson clan 
dressed almost entirely in black (includ- 
ing jewelry, capes, dresses, lipstick, 
and Satanic symbols), the parents urged 
the board to ban all black clothing.' 




Heavy makeup may lead to suicide 

Police arrested a 15-year-old Healdton, 
Oklahoma, student in March vtfho bar- 
ricaded himself in the principal's office 
and threatened suicide with a razor 
blade. School officials had objected 
to his heavy makeup, as well as to the 
pictures of Manson and satanic para- 
phernalia hung in his locker. "We have 
a policy that students can't put any- 
thing in their lockers," says Principal 
Bob Miller, "if it's distracting or 
disrupts the orderly flow of business." 

Accessories should not be freaky 

At J. P. Taravella High in Coral Springs, 
Florida,* a devout Manson fan was 
detained by school officials who 
objected to his heavy makeup and red 
clown shoes, as well as the rubber 
chicken' he toted. "Normally, if we ask 
a kid to change his dress," says Assis- 
tant Principal Donnell Sanders, "it's 
because he's going to be ridiculed [by 
other students]." But Sanders decided 
in this case that the shoes could trip 
unsuspecting students, and that the 
chicken drew attention "to something 
other than class. Someone could 
assume that it was live or real, and it 
could freak someone out." 

Students must keep their inner 
Marilyns on the inside 

The presence of Manson on a T-shirt 
often violates schools' bans on cloth- 
ing that disrupts or impedes the 
educational process. Lonnie Nichols, 
the principal of Texas's Waxahachie 
High, has dealt with violators by 
making them turn their Manson shirts 
inside-out. How is Mansonwear an 
educational disruption? "The rape, the 
sodomy, the self-mutilation, the mur- 
der," says Nichols, describing the 
shirts' awesome expressive capabilities. 
"That's what makes them distracting." 



The Manson collection; 
Sporting any of these outfits 
while hexing other students 
may get you beat up. 



' The parents of one girl suspended for 
violating the ban filed a claim aslting the 
school to rescind the ban. teach sensitivity 
training, apologize to their daughter, 
and pay the family $1 00.000 The school 
board said no. 

' The harassment allegedly included threat- 
ening to "sacrifice" the kids and drink their 
blood, and. perhaps worst of all, forcing 
them to listen to satanic literature read aloud. 

^ One astute board member pointed out that 
red and black are the school's colors. 

* Taravella is the alma mater of Manson 
bassist Twiggy Ramirez. Coincidence? 

'a chicken? 
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[ BUENA PARK ] [ GARDEN GROVE ] 



MBAN STR££T 

This monthly mag 
devoted to the OC and 
Inland Empire scenes 
was the first publica- 
tion to interview Korn 
(in 1993) after the 
boys moved to Hunt- 
ington Beach. When 
Gwen Stefani dissed 
bassist and former 
boyfriend Tony Kanal 
in No Doubt's hit 
"Don't Speak," Kanal 
spoke exclusively to 
Mean Street about 
the breakup. 



STARPOOL 
PARTIES 

This crash pad in 
Garden Grove was 
named for its back- 
yard star-shaped pool. 
Parlies here were a 
rite of passage for 
young bands, who 
played in the kitchen 
while dodging bottle 
rockets. The fun 
ended in 1997, but 
Starpool lives on as 
the name of Save 
Ferris's record label. 



FULLERTON 



369 

Ska bands scorn this 
21-and-over sports 
bar. but Sugar Ray dig 
it, as do the Offspring, 
Face to Face scored a 
record deal after play- 
ing a showcase here. 




BILLY ZOOM 

The ex-X guitarist and 
born-again Christian 
repairs the amps of 
No Doubt, Aquabats, 
and virtually every 
rockabilly guy in 
SoCal. Though he 
pulled out his glittery 
Gretsch recently for a 
reunion show with X, 
he saves most of his 
guitar playing for 
church on Sur>day. 
T 





COSTA MESA 



BLACK FLYS 
EYEWARE 

A mandatory acces- 
sory for the OC skate/ 
surf uniform. Marilyn 
Manson shops at the 
House of Ftys here, 
as do Gwen Stefani, 
Snoop Doggy Dogg, 
and the Offspring. 



URBAN DECAY 
HEADQUARTERS 

The groovy cosmetic 
company's offices are 
tucked in a nonde- 
script industrial park. 
Plague and Mildew 
are fab, but Stefani 
favors Gash. 



THE TIKI BAR 

Formerly the 
Cuckoo's Nest— a 
land mark hard-core 
club whose alumni 
include T.S.O.L, 
Black Flag. Circle 
Jerks, and (he Ado- 
lescents—it's now a 
trendy tropical joint 
frequented by baggy- 
)eansed dudes who 
shoot pool as Save 
Ferris and Reel Big 
Fish perform on the 
other side of the room. 



ANAHEIM 



INN AT THE PARK 

No Doubt played their 
first big concert at this 
1.200-capacity hall in 
the summer of 1993. 
It closed after a fren- 
zied crowd at a subse- 
quent Sublime show 
pushed the stage back 
into a hotel wall. 



VIVA LAS VEGAS 

The all-ages crowd 
briefly congregated 
at this warehouse 
near Anaheim Stadi- 
um. Nineteen nlrwty- 
five's Ska Luau, 
which featured ska 
jokesters Reel Big 
Fish. Aquabats, and 
the Nuckle Brothers, 
was one of the area's 
defining moments. 



LINDA'S DOLL HUT 

This hard core punk 
hangout is best known 
for its "secret' shows 
by OC's Offspring 
and Social Distortion. 
Wank's Bobby Amo- 
deo says he learned 
how to write songs 
watching bands here. 



THE QUALITY 
HOTEL 

Back in 1992, this 
down-and-out hotel 
became the birth- 
place of the current 
OC ska-punk scene. 
John Pantte, a con- 
cierge and aspiring 
promoter, turned the 
hotel's ballroom into 
an all-ages concert 
hall where Sublime. 
Thelonious Monster, 
and Green Day played. 
The shows stopped 
in the summer of '93 
after management 
got uppity. "People at 
hotels aren't used to 
vomit or paper towels 
with blood," says 
Pantle. "They consid- 
er this a bad thing." 



THE FIRECRACKER 
LOUNGE AT 
CATTLEMAN'S 
WHARF 

Casual shows in this 
kitschy piano-bar 
lounge were booked 
by No Doubt's Tom 
Dumont- On one 
notable evening, two 
years ago, following 
an opening set by 
Gwen Stefani and 
Dumont, a drunk 
Brad Nowelldidan 
acoustic gig (since 
heavily bootlegged). 



California 
Screaming 

The juice of Orange County 

The latest industry wisdom is that if you want 
to sell records, it helps if your band is from 
Southern California. And right now, the smart 
money is on Orange County, This nondescript 
stretch of beachfront hamlets and suburban 
malls between Los Angeles and San Diego is 
home to No Doubt, Sugar Ray, and Reel Big 
Fish, and Korn even relocated from dullsville 
Bakersfield to cut their teeth here. So what 
gives? The key to any scene is bored teenagers, 
and Orange County has toads of them. While 
major-label success is usually the death knell 
for any spot with even a modicum of cool. 
Orange County, as this guide shows, shouldn't 
be flat-lining any time soon. ERIK himmelsbach 




KOO'S ART CAFE 

One of the last all-ages 
venues left standing, 
this funky nonprofit 
hangout teems on 
weekend nights with 
spike-headed kids 
listening to their 
lungs go pop as they 
French- in hale clove 
cigarettes. The best 
spot to check out 
OC's up-and-comers, 
like emocore outfit 
Gameface and synth- 
popsters Teen Heroes. 



THE 
WHEREHOUSE 

Poor Sugar Ray. They 
come from Newport 
Beach, a slice of 
coastal white bread 
where there's nowhere 
to play, save velour- 
draped, meat-market 
lounges like this one. 
The group, then known 
as the Shrrnky Dinx, 
honed their metal 
chops here without 
anyone noticing. 



METROPOLIS 

This pool hall/dance 
club across the street 
from U.C. Irvine is the 
focal point of the 
bubbling OC elec- 
tronica scene. Uber- 
zone's 0 occasionally 
comes up from Ana- 
heim to man Metrop- 
olis's turntables. 
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Sticky Fingers, Tricky Sounds 



Attack of the pirate samplers 

For anyone with a radio, tlie truth is unavoidable: Musicians 
borrow. But clearing samples generally takes at least $1,000 
a pop, and sometimes much more. In remote comers of 
the music world, however, libertarian musicians lurk, freely 
sampling music In ways the original artists probably wouldn't 



permit— even if they were paid for rt. From Negativland to 
®^ ark, a growing band of pirate samplers are presenting 
familiar sounds In unauthorized ways that are artful, startling, 
and sometimes painfully unlistenable. Here's a quick guide to 
the light-fingered underground, douqlas wolk 



John Oswald 

Th« evidence: Pfunderphonfc, 
8 monolithic collage of several 
zillion fragmentary samples. 
Sounds like: Channel scan gone 
berserk. 

Pissed off: The Canadian 
Recording Industry Association, 
which had it withdrawn and 
destroyed. 

Sample: "Dab," essentially 
Michael Jackson's "Bad" on 
grate/liquefy. 
Sampling philosophy: 
"The noun 'sample' is, in our 
commodified culture, often 
prefixed by the adjective 'free.'" 

Justified Ancients 
of Mu Mu 

The evicSence: Before the future 
KLF started having hits with Gary 
Glitter riffs and Tammy Wynette 
vocals, JAMM's debut album, 
1987 (What the Fuck Is Going 
On?}, was created almost entirely 
from unauthorized samples. 
Sounds like: Drunk Scotsmen 
rapping along with "Dancing 
Queen." 

Pissed off: Abba's people; 
JAMM rereleased the few origi- 
nal bits on the album as a 1 2-Inch, 
with instructions for reassem- 
bling the whole thing at home. 
Sample: "Don't Take Five (Take 
What You Want)," a Situationist 
riposte to Dave Brubeck. 
Sampling philosophy: "Don't 
worry about being accused of 
being a thief...," theyv/rotein 
a book on how to have a No. 1 
hit, "you have not got the time 
to lake the trial-and-error route." 

The Evolution 
Control Commitee 

The evidence: "The Whipped 
Cream Mixes," a single with 
two Public Enemy vocal tracks 
synched to old Herb Atpert 
instrumentals. 
Sounds like: Somebody 
switched Black America's CNN 
to the Prevue Channel. 
Pissed off: Nobody, actually. 
Sample: "Rebel Without 
a Pause" now appears to be 
about the Zapatistas, 
Sampling philosophy: 
'HTiis is the environmentally 
conscious '90s... We 
are ecologists of the ear." 



Curd Duca 

The evidence: Five volumes 
of his Easy Ustoning series of 
miniature loops (a greatest-hits 
record is in the works). 
Sounds like: Pen-ey and Kings- 
ley's torture chamber. 
Pissed off: Fans who thought 
his subsequent 5iv/rc/fe<y- 
On Wagner would be nearly 
as good. 

Sample: "Manson Chainsaw," 
which is two notes of "Good 
Vibrations" and two seconds of 
"Helter Skelter" looped against 
an ominous roar. 
Sampling philosophy: "Psy- 
choanalytical elevator music." 

Double Dee 
& Steinski 

The evidence: A handful of 
classic cut-and-paste hip-hop 
singles, distributed only as 
promos (so no one would get 
in trouble for selling them). 
Sounds like: The Bomb 
Squad didn't get there in time; 
fragments of funk and novelty 
records scattered onto a groove. 
Pissed off: Non-DJs, who had 
to pay up to $30 for copies of 
the singles taped off the radio. 
Sample: "The Motorcade Sped 
On," a bouncy collage about 
the JFK assassination. 



Sampling phitosophy: "Does 
anyone object when an artist 
buys her paints in a tube 
instead of grinding her own?" 

Culturcide 

The evidence: Tacky SotA/enirs 
of Pre-ftevolutionary America. 
16 hit singles played on what 
sounds like a Close-and-Play, 
with a sarcastic Texan singing 
revised words over the top. 
Sounds like: They hate these 
songs, and they intend to ruin 
them for you. 

Pissed off: Anyone who wants 
to hear "Billie Jean" again 
without thinking of the words 
to "Santa Claus Was My Lover." 
Sample: "The heart of 
rock'n'roll is the profit / It's the 
product and everyone bought it." 
Sampling philosophy: "The 
only thing that will ever satisfy 
the likes of Culturcide," says 
British writer Stewart Home, 
"is to see the whole bloody 
crew of musical hacks strung 
from lampposts." 

Stock, Hausen 
£r Walkman 

The evidence: A series of CDs 
and singles recomblning 
moments from a ton of pop and 
easy-listening discs into 



long, hallucinatory suites. 
Sounds like: A fearsome battle 
between good records and evil 
records, with lots of casualties 
on both sides. 

Pissed off: Retailers who couldn't 
figure out where to file Hairbalts. 
a CD packaged In fake cat fur. 
Sample: "Buy Me/Sue Me," a 
single with 84 grooves of people 
singing the word "me " 
Sampling [^llosophy: Does a 
sample that nobody can identify 
still count as a sample? 

Kid Koala 

The evidence: Scratchcratch- 
ratchatch, a demo tape of his 
tumtable skills that's also ap- 
peared as a promo-only record 
(the Steinski trick again). 
Sounds like: Eric B. got his 
crate switched with somebody's 
garage-sale cast-offs. 
Pissed off: Hip-hop enthusiasts 
who can't find a copy. 
Sample: "Scratching," a heavily 
edited videotape of Chariie 
Brown talking about his Hal- 
loween booty: "I got— I got a — 
I gotta rock!" 

Sampling philosophy: "His 
avocation— [scritchy-scritch]" 
"Fucking—" "—beats—" 
" — up—" "—on—" "—the—" 
"—turntables." • 




Delivering the world 
in 323 words or less 

^ North American Mullet Page 

a [Web site) 

V Detailed observations on bi-levels, 
neckwarmers, shiongs, Camaro- 
cuts, and/or the Billy Ray Cyrus way 
of life, (www.geocfties.com/ 
Hollywood/Hills/6906) 

4k Canadian Kung Fu [videotape] 
^ Scratch Piklz pats Q-Bert and Yoga 
P Frog cut it up with the Great White 
North's Turnstyles crew. Includes 
the exceedingly rare combination 
of martial arts and Canadians. 

^ Rock 'n' Roll Babes From Outmr 
Space [book] 

Funny, sexy, strange scietK^ fiction 
from Linda Jarvin, infamous weirdo 
author BatMe. 

Modern Ferret [magazine] 
«L, An entire glossy magazine devoted 
to the care of pet ferrets. Includes 
a luscious centerfold. 

The Road to the Western Lands 
[album] 

William S. Burroughs's voice 
slopped over mixes from Talvln 
Singh. Bill Laswell, DJ Olive, etc. 

^ Neoprint photo booth 
(sticker] 

^ Makes tiny pictures of youl In the 
form of a stickerl With meaningless 
Japanese graphics! 

^ The Revenge of Abe Unco/n 
^ [album] 

P A Swiss Cotony cheese tray of 
sounds from two inordinately 
tall Chicago dudes currently known 
as Happy Ashtray. 

^ Irritating ESPN personalities 
who name-check bands [media 
observation] 

Recently heard stab-at-hipness 
during a hoops recap: 'Take a break. 
Drivers!" 

£ost Side Stories [book] 
^ A mostly photographic look at life 
In East LA. Pretty good for learning 
gang signs. 

A Rufus, the name 

J. [unlikely badge of honor] 

Wainwright, Sewell, Griscom, etc. 
It's people named Rufus, r>otthe 
Jews, wrtio run the media. 
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The Bristol Method 

Trip-hop pioneers Massive Attack 
heat up the chill-out room 



"We're some disagreeable motherfuck- 
ers," says Massive Attack's Daddy G with 
a leering grin. "We drive eveivone aw^ay." 
Never mind that moments earlier in a 
posh Manhattan lounge, the NBA-scale G, 
dapper in a pinstriped jacket, shamelessly 
charmed an entourage of label drones 
into utter submission. But whatever the 
group's collective personality disorders, at 
least they can say they drive away only the 
best. In the course of years spent defining 
the terms of DJ-driven pop, the Bristol. 
England, dub-hop collective has counted 
in its ranks Tricky, Everything but the Girl's 
Tracey Thorn, soul diva Share Nelson, 
avant-club chanteuse Nicolette, and vet- 
eran reggae crooner Horace Andy. Whether 
pushed or not (and the group is rather 
vague on the particulars), all but Andy have 
moved on, and the result is an outfit with 
an identity as slippery as a jellied eel. 

Massive Attack's collaborative history 
began when G (Grant Marshall) and core 
members 3-D (Robert Del Naja) and Mush- 
room (Andrew Vowles) worked as DJs 
and MCson Bristol's legendary Wild Bunch 
collective in the mid-'80s. Based on tradi- 
tional Jamaican sound systems, the mobile 
parties brought rhymers, mixers, and 
the occasional singer together to flex their 
skills. But Wild Bunch jams were not the 
usual spliffed-out dancehall sessions, 
splitfed-out though they may have been. 
"That was when hip-hop had just started 
happening in Bristol," recalls 3-D, a 
chummy, high-strung sports fanatic. "I was 
into punk and new wave. Mush was into 
the 2-Tone ska thing, and G was into reg- 
gae. Hip-hop brought all of it together." 

The Wild Bunch was in turn the model 
for what became Massive: a central com- 
mittee of rhyming beat-makers with satel- 
lite vocalists and instrumentalists. Taking 
cues from kindred groove innovators Soul 
II Soul ("the first truly British soul music," 
says G) and Adrian Sherwood's On-U 
Sound dub collective. Massive blueprinted 
the so-called Bristol Sound on their 1991 
debut. Blue Lines. Its viscous hip-hop soul 
was the chill music of choice for a nation 
of tweaked ravers, and the stoned chat- 
ting of Tricky, 3-D, and Daddy G rep- 
Doing your head in: from left, 3-D, 
Daddy G, and Mushroom. 



resented the first U.K. rap that didn't suck. 

Massive's rimshots were heard 'round 
the worid: Their grooves presaged the 
trip-hop of neighbors Portishead and the 
polyglot Mo' Wax label; their group archi- 
tecture has been emulated in outfits from 
Montreal's Bran Van 3000 to Bristol locals 
Ron! Size and Reprazent. And their 
Melankolic label is now releasing music 
by such like-minded friends as spacey 
Bacharach cultists Alpha and chiaroscuro 
string arranger Craig Armstrong. 

With the new Mezzanine, the finely 
etched follow-up to 1 994 's lush Protection, 
Massive's garden of sonic delights is 
flashing thorns. Ominous sub-bass lines, 
outsize rimshots, and tidal waves of rock 
guitar swell up from a murky limbo, while 
the lyrics shift between the impressionis- 
tic and the unintelligible. It's a set of noirs 
that reflect the psychic burnout of a life 
spent deep in clubland— a post-high, pre- 
crash territory where the mind starts 
playing serious tricks on you. "It's partly 
a journey through nightlife," says 3-D. 
"But it's also about the difficulty of rela- 
tionships. They'll both do your head in." 

As a production team. Massive have 
acquired an almost mystical status. Even 
a guitar band like Radiohead has come 
under their influence— so much so there's 
talk of the trio remixing OK Computer. 
"They're just incredible," gushes a slightly 
lit Colin Greenwood, bass player for 
Radiohead, who joins us later at a bar. 
The conversation ranges over the benefits 
of life in boring college towns (Bristol vs. 
Radiohead's Oxford), the jigsaw-puzzle 
logic of modern songwriting, and the 
psychic/physical stress of a musical life 
spent largely in front of a computer. D's 
copious drink consumption, apparently, 
is one attempt to address the latter. 

"I'm always the most obsessive, the 
most belligerent, the most likely to be 
pulling my hair out, the one with the most 
trouble sleeping," D says, suggesting the 
group's druggy mix is basically an aural 
pharmaceutical for troubled minds. 
So what's the music's correlative: a blunt 
rolled with black and blond hash, a psilo- 
cybin shake and pils chaser, or a dose of 
Ecstasy and Prozac? " Probably a toxic cock- 
tail of all of the above," D says, stroking 
his chin. "Definitely." wtu herimes 
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The Mint 
is the 
Message 

Testamints: the 
soul-saving freshmaker 

The Christian product market used 
to be a simple operation, com- 
prised mainly of the world's best- 
selling book— the King James 
Bible— and its numerous dumbed- 
down variants. But trendy spiritual 
types craving sound-bite salvation 
can now choose from a litany of 
fast-faith march that includes "Fear 
God" skull caps (which cop the 
swishy "No Fear" font) and the 
curiously pious Testamints. Hyped 
as the "mint with the message," 
the sugar-free candies come 
stamped with tiny crosses and are 
Individually wrapped in an easy-to- 
digest biblical verse. Think of them 
as a Happy IVIeal tie-in with God. 

Its mission well under way— 2.5 
million packs of the freshmakers 
have been sold In Christian retail 
outlets since their release last fall— 
Testamints, Inc. is now pushing 
into the secular market, bidding for 
the souls and sin-encrusted maws 
of Kmart shoppers. Company 
seigneur Bill Tllley, who says the 
New Jersey-based outfit also plans 
to launch a Scriptures-wrapped lol- 
lipop later this year, thinks the 
mint's value-added message 
makes it unique among sugary 
comestibles. As he points out, "It's 
the kind of candy you could accept 
from strangers." SHOSHANA BEROER 
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Johnson & Johnson 

Searching for sex's other subliminal sell, by Paul Lukas 



Sex sells, but who's buying? The consumer land- 
scape is brimming with sexual imagery and sex- 
laden marketing campaigns, but a quick survey 
of the worst offenders— beer commercials, blue 
jeans ads, Baywatch —finds only an ample supply 
of T&A. There's nary a naughty male body part in 
sight. Sure, the Freudians will tell you that every- 
thing from a Corvette to a cigar is a phallic sym- 
bol, but just try to find some genuine male anato- 
my out there — hard to do. 

I'm happy to report that phallocentric sales 
pitches do exist, and not only at Ye Olde Sex 




Oooh, Mr. Bigl Suggestive candy for the squeeze- 
my-lemon-tlll-the-juice-runs-down-my-leg crowd. 

Shoppe— you just have to dig a bit deeper to find 
them. Consider, for example, Mr. Long (Shamadan 
Food Industries), a candy bar with a mildly sug- 
gestive name and an unmistakably crotch-driven 
skigan: wwen you're this long, they call you mister. 
Whoa, is that a totally rude marketing angle or are 
you just glad to see me? 

Mr. Long hails from the Middle East, which 
brings up the obvious question of whether men 
in that part of the worid are unusually obsessed 
with the size of their candy bars. They may have 
good reason to be— Mr. Long doesn't exactly live 
up to its name, measuring only six inches from 
stem to stem, and that includes the rather gener- 
ous-size wrapper. Meanwhile, a Canadian ver- 
sion of Mr. Long speaks more softly (it's called 
Mr. Big [William Neilson Ltd.), which isn't neariy 
as piquant) but, at nine inches, carries a bigger 
stick, raising some interesting questions about 
our neighbors to the north. 

Of course, size isn't everything. As handily 
demonstrated by Maggi Cock Soup (Nestle USA 
Inc.) and Grace Cock Flavored Soup Mix (Grace. 



Kennedy & Co. Ltd.), both products of Jamaica, 
sometimes the smut is in the details. The manu- 
facturers would no doubt have us believe that 
these items, despite their scandalous product 
names, are simply chicken broth mixes. A variety 
of libidinous subtexts suggests otherwise. As 
one of the packages explains, cock soup is equal- 
ly suitable "as a starting course for a main meal, 
as a snack on its own, [or] as a base for many 
home-made recipes," which is obviously code 
for, respectively, foreplay, a quickie, and a dizzy- 
ing range of bizarre bedroom activities. One of 
the mixes makes "3-4 servings." which just goes 
to show that some people like more cock than 
others, while the other packet simply "makes 
one pint." allowing the consumer to determine 
how many servings of cock this constitutes. The 
Grace packet goes so far as to describe cock 
soup as "a party time favorite with adults." It's 
also billed as an ideal "'pick-me-up' with toasted 
bammy," a reference whose precise meaning 
eludes me, but you've got to admit it sounds dirty. 

But enough of these fringe products— some- 
times the most explicit example is the one we'd 
least expect, the one propped right under our 
noses. Such is the case with Gerber Graduates 
Meat Sticks (Gerber Products Company), sort 
of a Vienna sausage for toddlers. At first glance, 
the illustration on the label appears to show a 
stick of the product firmly grasped in a child's 
clenched fist. After a closer look, however, one 
gets the distinct impression the cherubic hand 
may actually be engaged in what might politely 
be described as an act of onanism. 

Go ahead, call me depraved. That's basically 
what Gerber spokeswoman Malesia Webb-Dunn 
did when I asked if anyone at the company had 
noticed the illustration's arguably lewd visuals. 
"I don't know who's raising these concerns or 
issues," she said, "but from our perspective here it's 
absolutely absurd, and I think I'm going to leave It 
at that." Not leaving it at that, she added, "I mean, 
this is simply a package designed for a toddler's 
product, and that's it. And I will not even acknowl- 
edge any comments or concems beyond that." 

Fair enough, but I'm not the only one who 
finds the Gert>er Illustration a tad risque. I've 
pointed out the label to a numt>er of people, all of 
whom have had more or less the same reaction: 
"You're nuts, I don't see anyth— holy shit, it's 
trueV Could all of these people simply have their 
minds in the gutter? Maybe. But to avoid any 
confusion, in the future Gerber should consider 
restricting its product line to strained peas. • 

William Neilson Ltd., 277 Gladstone Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 
M6J 3L9, Canada; Grace, Kennedy 6 Co. Ltd . 64 Hartiour 
St., Kingston. Jamaica: Nestle USA. Inc., PO Box 29055, 
Glendate, CA 91209-9055; Gertjer Products Company. 445 
W. State St . Fremont. Ml 49413 

Readers, manufacturers, and publicists are encouraged 
to send products, gadgets, promotional literature. arKl sug- 
gestions to Raul Lukas. Spin. 6 W. 1 8tti St.. 1 1 th Floor, New 
YorV. NY 10011; con5umer@interport.net. 



Second Chances 



A defibrillator vs. an anti-adhesive 

Life, alas, is pretty much a one-take affair. Given that most 
of us, no matter how spontaneously proficient we think we 
might be, ara actually rash, clumsy mistake-manufocturers, 
the potential market for products that give us a second 
chance is huge. That Jewel bumper sticker you slapped on 
your car in a moment of Stoli-inspired irony.... That fateful 
night of Gwar records, liquid GHB, and repeated attempts to 
flip a Volkswagen that sent your overtaxed heart into sudden 
cardiac arrest.... Wouldn't it be nice if there were readity 
available, easy-to-use, cost-effective products to help you 
remedy your bad decisions? G. beato 
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RrstSave" 



Automated External 
Defibrillator 



SurVivaLink 
Corporation 
(612) 939-4181 

£3,000 and 
up, depending 
on optkxis 

To deliver electric 
shock to victims 
of sudden car- 
diac arrest. 



"The one-button 
operation and voice 
prompting ensures 
virtually anyone can 
operate pi] with 
minimal training." 

MDLink* Software, 
ALS Electrode 
Adapters, Water- 
proof Hard Case 

"When you're done 
saving lives, First- 
Save saves your 
most needed data," 



Someone, some- 
where, somehow 
will figure out how 
to use it to get high. 



High, "If Uncon- 
scious and Not 
Breathing and No 
Pulse Then Place 
Electrodes." 

FlrstSave. 

It has a wider range 
of f ratemtty-housa 
applications, 



un-du 



An "un-common, 
un-conditionalty 
guaranteed adhesive 
removal system" 

Doumar Products Inc. 
(888) buy-undu 



$4.99 to $5.99 



To remove sticky 
things (labels, tape, 
gum, etc.) from things 
you don't want them 
stuck to any longer. 

Can separate duct 
tape from toilet 
paper with no struct* 
ural damage to 
either material. 



After you remove a 
questionably placed 
sticker, you can 
exercise your bad 
judgment all over 
again; The sticker 
retains its stickiness. 

May cause you to 
waste lots of time 
conducting various 
duct tape/paper 
product experiments. 

High. "Quick. Safe. 
Easy." 
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Waiting for Godzilla 



Can this summer's 
presumptive blockbuster 
capture the sheer 
weirdness— the epic 
kitsch— of the late, great 
Japanese monster movie? 
by Steve Erickson 



At the end of one of the more recent entries in Japan's end- 
less series of Godzilla films, the hero gazes out on a smol- 
dering megalopolis and sighs to his girlfriend, "Someday 
I hope to show you a Tokyo free of monsters." He's in luck. 
In Dean Devlin and Roland Emmerich's new, American 
Godzilla, the big guy has made his way from the Philippines 
to New York City, and what was once an Asian problem 
is now ours, as seems only fair. As the awakened id of the 
atomic age, Godzilla always was our baby. 

"I never actually saw the original Godiilla in its true 
Japanese version," writer/producer Devlin told me recently, 
"until a couple of years ago. Before then, all I'd seen was 
the version that ran on TV here in L.A. when I was a kid." In 
the late 'sos and early '60s, from the far reaches of Brooklyn to 
the San Fernando Valley, the Million Dollar Movie, or shows 



like it, figured out that nmning the same film over and over 
and over didn't bore the kids, it mesmerized them — and 
Godzilla, King of the Monsters was most mesmerizing of all. 
"I watched it every afternoon after school," Devlin remem- 
bers. Godzilla was irresistibly weird: First, there were all 
those Japanese people in it (barely ten years after World 
War n), speaking in a disembodied English that didn't sync 
with their mouths, which was somehow enormously satisfy- 
ing, certifying our recent triumph over them. And what the 
hell was Perty Mason doing in there? He didn't seem quite 
part of the proceedings, the aloof American commenting 
on Japanese disarray, even if he did get buried in the rubble 
at the end along with everyone else. (In fact, Raymond 
Blur's scenes were filmed in the States and then spliced into 
the American release.) 

Today you don't need a degree in Advanced Metaphor 
to figure out what Godzilla was about, or why the Japanese 
would invent the first great posmuclear movie monster. 
They were, after all, the only people who'd ever had an 

The godfather (above): the original post-nuke behemoth, 
inspiration for an entire generation of non-mammalian Japanese 
movie monsters, now father to an American remake. 
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WINSTON BOX 

16mg."tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

There are no additives 
inourtobacco. 
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atomic bomb dropped on them. But 
there was something else at work in 
Godzilla, something that Americans 
didn't understand: The great trau- 
matic event of 20th century Japan 
was not the atomic bomb — it was an 
announcement by the Emperor on 
the first of January 1946, when he 
informed his people he wasn't God. It 
blew them away. It also blew them 
into the 21st century; what did they 
need the 20th for anymore? All it 
had gotten them was Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, and No God . So Japan went 
directly on to the next millennium 
and made themselves a new god for 
a new age. 

Unlike all the great prenuclear 
movie monsters, from Kong to 
Frankenstein to the Wolf Man, there 
was nothing warm or fuzzy about 
Godzilla, nothing remotely human. 
Godzilla was Apocalypse, Dread from 
the Deep of Tokyo Bay — cold, wet, 
and radioactive. In Forbidden Planet, an American science- 
fiction picture of the same period, the psyches of the 
victims create the monsters that devour them. Godzilla was 
the monster the Japanese psyche created; humiUated by 
the war, the Japanese believed they deserved Godzilla. 
They thrilled at the way he lay waste to them, and at the 
end of the picture, when the monster was killed with an 
"oxygen-destroyer," it was agonizing, a kind of deicide. So 
they brought him back to punish them, over and over — in 
Son of Godzilla, Godzilla's Revenge, Godzilla Raids Again, 
GodziUa vs. Gigan, Godzilla vs. Megaton, Godzilla vs. BioUante, 
Godzilla vs. the Thing, GodziUa vs. Destroyer, Godzilla vs. 
the Sea Monster, Godzilla vs. the Smog Monster, Godzilla vs. 
the Cosmic Monster, Godzilla vs. Monster Zero, Godzilla vs. 
Space Godzilla. 

"In our version," Devlin says now, "Ve've tried to hearken 
back to the spirit of the very first Godzilla, rather than all 
the sequels." But the most striking thing about the original 
Godzilla, if you go back and look at it, is that it isn't much 
fun; shot in stark, documentarian black and white, with 
funereal music and the haunted little faces of dying children, 
it's the bleakest, most joyless monster classic ever. It wasn't 
until Rodan one year later that the Japanese started kicking 
out the jams on this stuff. Not as affecting as Godzilla, 
Rodan at least had the virtues of a big cheesy pterodactyl 
sweeping across a blue Kodachrome sky, happily snatching 
up bUthe newlyweds for lunch. After that, things only got 
loopier: There was Ghidrah, a three-headed flying dragon; 
the Dogora, a fleet of flying octopuses; Varan, something 
like a huge flying squirrel; and Gamera, a colossal flying 
turtle — all culminating in 1968's Destroy Alt Monsters!, with 
the whole crew summering together on Monster Island. 

Of the First Wave of Japanese monsters, the most 
whacked-out was surely I962's Mothra. In that film, a gang- 
ster spirits away a couple of ancient Japanese princesses 
from their island tribe to sing in his Tokyo theatrical revue, 
and in retaliation the tribe sics a giant caterpillar on the 
city, which crashes through dams and slithers up boulevards 
while also metamorphosing into a moth. Did I mention the 
princesses are six inches tall? You can only wonder what 
collective psychic nightmare this came from. Reptiles may 
be the stuff of monsters, as are apes, wolves, men who have 
been mimmufred 3,000 years, men made out of other men's 
body parts, men (or things) from other planets. But a 
vindictive caterpillar is just plain peculiar, in a way that's 




And Bamay walks tha aanh a frae Hzard: 
Godzilla va. Gigan. 



hard to consciously accoimt for. 

Americans can't help but see all 
this as kitsch. For the Japanese it's 
more complicated: The staggering 
rise of their country from the 
nuclear ashes "has turned Godzilla 
the Alien Invader into Godzilla the 
Japanese Superhero," argues 
author Takayuki Tatsumi. Godzilla 
and his friends have all the reso- 
nance of mythology, which in 
recent Japanese movies has been 
updated in the extreme. In the 
Tetsuo films of the early '90s, for 
instance, the modem monster is 
a creation not of the nuclear age 
gone haywire but of the cyber age, 
the humanity of its protagonist 
giving way to metal unril he's 
basically a walking fuse box writh 
a power drill for a penis. Godzilla 
was slowly humanized; in the 
Tetsuo films, the process is 
reversed. It can't be an accident 
that the lead actor is named Tomorrow Taguchi. On the 
other hand, the last bastion of humanity in current 
Japanese sci-fi has been the animation explosion, which is a 
Uttle ironic, of course, since there's not a single real human 
being in any of these pictures. The phenomenal Akira 
(1989) wasn't a monster movie as such, but the monsters 
took over in the anime masterpieces it unleashed — includ- 
ing Princess Mononoke, the highest grossing film ever in 
Japan, which just won the Japanese Academy Award for 
best film of 1997 (to be released here later this year). 
Anime reached its delirious high (or low, depending on 
how you want to look at it) a few years back with 
Urotsukidoji, a four-hour epic in which the Overfiend 
returns to claim his place on earth against the efforts of 
several adolescents, apparently the only people with the 
courage and wherewithal to resist him. The plot's com- 
pletely convoluted, the tone often mawkishly childlike 
in the way of much anime — which only makes all the 
more shocking the fact that Urotsukidoji is entirely, jaw- 
droppingly pornographic. Every ten minutes the Overfiend 
has intimate relations with a random and helpless school- 
girl who often literally explodes at the moment of rapture. 

In America, our recent science-fiction movies haven't 
had much use for mythic resonance, ever since the last 
moments of The Return of the Jedi when George Lucas lost 
his nerve and refused to blow up Luke Skywalker with his 
father on the Death Star. Our postnuclear myths have 
become increasingly sanitized, with only anonymous face- 
less victims and no unhappy moments, which means they're 
not myths at all, because in all the great myths there have 
always been consequences. Devlin points out that the pro- 
ducer of the original Godzilla "was inspired to make the 
movie after flying over the Bikini Islands, where there had 
been so much nuclear testing. But nuclear holocaust isn't 
so uppermost in everyone's minds anymore." So, Devlin and 
Emmerich have made the 1998 model as much an environ- 
mental hazard as anything, a big walking mass of nuclear 
waste. Devlin wouldn't say whether it was a flight over 
New York City that inspired his remake, but it hardly mat- 
ters: The new Godzilla isn't really about dread or apoca- 
lypse, it's about the same thing the dinosaurs were about in 
the Jurassic Park films — nothing more or less than the 
biggest and coolest monsters that movie technology can pro- 
duce. It remains to be seen whether he'll crash his way into 
our dreams the way he did on the Million Dollar Movie. • 
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The Kingdom II 

directed by Lars von Trier 

(October Films) 

Wundofkind, megalomaniac, cinema sci- 
entist. With Breaking the Waves. Lars von 
Trier proved he could take a saccharine 
story of love and redemption— the director 
himself calls the plot "suffocating"— over- 
lay an incongruous dynamic visual style, 
and make the story not onty palatable but 
powerful. Now, with his fourand-a-half- 




hour The Kingdom II (episodes 4-8 of the 
stunning Danish TV series}, he's applied 
the same resdess-handheld-^mera, any- 
thing-goes editing style to the hospital 
soap opera. Like Chicago Hope. But good. 
Of course, Chicago Hope wouldn't dare 
feature retarded, aphorism-spouting dish- 
washers or a talking, 20-foot, week-old 
demon spawn. Von Trier's having fun with 
both content and form, both the "what" 
and the "how." The tuxedoed, grinning, 
boyish director appears at the end of each 
efMsode. flirts, invites the audience to 
prepare to "take the evil along with the 
good." Hit fun is ours. BOB DAVIS 

Clockwa tchors 
directed by Jill Sprecher 

(BMG Independents) 
When the "what" of a movie is as slight 
as in Jill Sprecher's C/oc4rwarc/iers— the 
plot asks. "Who's been stealing coffee 
cups from the executive lounge?"— then 
the "how" better rock. Sadly, the "how" 
here consists of self-conscious quirkiness. 
antiseptic set design, and over-the-top 
Parker Posey-ish acting (from Toni Col- 
lette, Lisa Kudrow, and Posey herself). The 
wacky temps at the Global Credit Associa- 
tion sniff dry-erase markers, staple the 




hems of uncooperative skirts, and collect 
those little plastic colored-animals-that- 
hang-from-daiquiri-glassas. Ha. Ha. Writ- 
ing for "Girls on Rim," the critical arm 
of 8undance.com, Lise (no last name, of 
course) calls C/ockwatchers a "darkly 
funny story" for "anyone who has ever 
been a temp— and I personally can't think 
of anyone who hasn't." Scary. B.D. 
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Steal This 
Column 

Angry Gen-X thinker Tom Frank has 
become a star by arguing that "hipness" 
is a corporate sham. Does that 
make Spin a fraud? by Tad Friend 



Imagine a product called B-Gone that, say, reduces some 
kind of unspecified waxy buildup. Now suppose that the 
B-Gone people had given Don DeUllo a fellowship 
enabling him to write his mysterious novel Underworld. 
Would you feel differently, reading the book? Probably 
not. But what if DeLillo had his Lenny Bruce character 
dab on a little B-Gone before going onstage to savage The 
Man? Or had Bruce refer to B-Gone in his monologue as 
"kicksville"? Would you notice? Hurl the book aside? Try 
to ignore it? (Man, that B-Gone is outta sight!) 



Had DeLillo, chronicler of our 
paranoid secret history, chosen 
to sell product placements in his 
recent novel — he didn't, of 
course — he would have been par- 
ticipating in the latest technique 
of mass control. As commercial 
speech leeches into every cranny 
of our Uves, from baggage carousels 
to stickers on bananas, the adver- 
tising/entertainment colossus 
has had to raise its game to keep us 
interested. Younger consumers 
are often beguiled into purchasing 
expensive products in the belief 
that by doing so they are actually 
striking a blow against the very 
corporate order that is manipulat- 
ing them. Take two current cam- 
paigns: Apple's "Think Different" 
and Sprite's "Obey Your Thirst." 
Each seemingly invites you to 
think or feel for yourself, to rebel; 
each is actually an authoritarian 
suirunons to buy. 

The most outspoken, and oft- 
spoken, exposer of this bit of double- 
think is Thomas Frank, a 32-year-old 
University of Chicago Ph.D. writh par- 
ticular interests in music and adver- 
tising. So prolific he makes Michael 
Lind and Joyce Carol Oates look 
narcoleptic, Frank has bannered his 
message in the well-known Chicago- 
based journal the Baffler — ^which he 
edits — and in every oudet from the 
Web site Tripod to the Nation to the 
Washington Post. His insistent theme 
is that we are being dehumanized by 
false products and icons, that "hip," 
once fiercely opposed to the "square" 
consimier culture, now runs in 
harness with it. The counterculture, 
Frank writes in a Baffler essay collection, Commodify Your 
Dissent, has been reduced to litde more than "an ofBdal aes- 
thetic of consumer society. . .the inescapable rock'n'roll 
soundtrack, dreadlocks and ponytails bounding into Taco 
Bells, a drunken, swinging-camera epiphany of tennis shoes, 
oudaw soda pops, and mind-bending dandruff shampoos." 

When not lapsing into gradspeak (he calls the famous 
"1984" Macintosh commercial "an implement of counter- 
hegemonic empowerment"), Frank has a firebrand's con- 
viction. "You can't outrun [the combine]," he warns darkly, 
"or even stay ahead of them for very long: It is their race- 
track, and that's them waiting at the finish line to congrat- 
ulate you on how outrageous your new style is, on how 
you shocked those stuffy prudes out in the Heartland." His 
implication is that magazines such as Spin are particularly 
complicit, that we use our "edge" to sell ads, to provide 
corporate America with a safe cover from which to market 
to free-spending postcoUegiates. That we essentially broker 
the transaction in which a Verve hook makes sense in 
a Nike ad. After the staff here had read Frank's salvos, we 
went on a weekend retreat to a sweat lodge, got naked, 
and talked very seriously about closing the magazine down. 
But then we decided, Nah. 

Still, Frank's point is trenchant and disturbing. His argu- 
ment amounts to a meta-narrative, a rant that steps back 
from examining cultural products to examining the means 
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Sun Records, Sam and Dave, 
Black Sabbath 

For the Record oral history aeries 
edited by Dave Marsh 

(Avon Press) 

Rock books (and let's face it, rock maga- 
zin«s, too^ are the pimps of print, hustling 
us into bed with stars just so we can 
feel the fire. If you have a semi-bumtng 
need to lay down with Sam Moore or 
Ronnie James Dio and don't mind waking 
with sticky hair, low self-esteem, and ink- 
stained fingers, Dave Marsh has a series 




he'd like to sell you: a multi-volums oral 
history of rock and soul music. ''V\^at you 
hear Is a moment when the singers and 
musicians looked deep into their lives arwl 
emotions, found a part of their soul that 
maybe they didn't even know existed, 
and projected it." The quote is about Sun 
Studios (and sounds like Greil Marcus 
after Ecstasy and brain damage), but it 
stands for the series. It's a perverse genre, 
these pulp transcripts of spoken-word 
histories in the modem age: books on tape 
on paper. JOSHUA CLOVER 

The Sinaloa Story 
by Barry Grfford 

(Harcourt Brace & Company) 
The latest from America's boomer noirist 
Barry Gifford serves up a brutally arbitrary 
worid, in which guys use violence and 
money to get sex and gals use sex and 
violence to get money. The rest is just 
running the permutations through a cast 
burdened with way-contrived names 
(Cobra Box. Thankful Priest, the rodeo 
bull Yggdrasil, etc.). Like a down-market 
Cormac McCarthy, Gifford has a nose 
for moral vacuums and a taste for the 
occasional sweet description. But if he 
once had an eye for detail, he lost it at 
the movies: Twice a page scribe for David 
Lynch, Gifford seems to be relying on 
someone else's vision to hll in the Sinatoa 
scene. Instead, he seems tirelessly fasci- 
nated with watching his back-stabbera 
try to rinse out the blood and cum stains 
with alcohol. 
Even the reflective 
moments can be 
deadly: "What you 
think," announces 
one character, " 
can nuke you 
crazy." A theory 
Gifford perhaps 
means to test 
elsewhere. J.C. 
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lolt it. Rattle it. 
It's the Panasonic 
Anti-Shock Memory 11. 

It's 0 big jump for 
anti-shock technology. 

It s what you need if 
you want your tunes to 
flow. Demand it. (It s not 
that we re telling you 
how to listen to your 
music; we're telling you 
how to listen to it better.) 
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of production to reveal how we're being lulled, gulled, 
and fleeced. The first searing modem meta-narrauve was 
George Trow's book Within the Context of No Context, pub- 
lished in 1981 and reissued last year. By turns pellucid 
and baffling, the book has become a touchstone for many 
magazine writers, because it explains the tenuousness 
of their own authority. A tennis magazine's secret charter. 
Trow explains, is not to inform readers about teimis but 
"to make its readers uncomfortable by the calculated use 
of certain icons associated with termis, so that the readers 
will turn, for comfort, to the products advertised in our 
pages and buy them." 

Novelist David Foster Wallace is also onto how anxiety 
is created and soothed. "Since television must seek to 
attract viewers by offering a dreamy promise of escape 



internal exile, the thrashing release, the glorious never 
never never," Frank writes. "They manufacture lifestyle; 
we live Uves." To be charitable, Frank is practicing an indie 
brand of consumer evasiveness, which means you patron- 
ize mainstream labels, Hollywood studios, and superstores 
only in the sense that "patronize" means "sneer at." 

Frank is essentially saying that art only counts if the 
creator has no taint of commerce — that purity matters 
more than theme, craft, emotion, intelligence, or playful- 
ness. That formulation dismisses even Mystery Science 
Theater 3000 and Radiohead, and vaults community 
theater to the pinnacle of culture. Unvnlling or unable to 
distinguish between Master P and Puff Daddy, Frank sees 
all success as a sell-out. He writes that from "the embar- 
rassingly faked Woody Guthrie accents of Bob Dylan. . . 



The counterculture, Frank writes, has been reduced to little more 
than "an official aesthetic of consumer society... the inescapable 
rock'n'roll soundtrack, dreadlocks and ponytails bounding into 
Taco Bells, a drunken, swinging-camera epiphany of tennis shoes, 
outlaw soda pops, and mind-bending dandruff shampoos" 



from daily life," he writes, "and since stats confirm that so 
grossly much of ordinary U.S. Ufe is watching TV, TVs 
whispered promises must somehow undercut television- 
watching in theory ('Joe, Joe, there's a world where life is 
hvely, where nobody spends six hours a day unwinding 
before a piece of furniture') while reinforcing television- 
watching in practice ('Joe, Joe, your best and only access 
to this world is TV)." 

In another essay, the title piece of his collection A 
Supposedly Fun Thing III Never Do Again, Wallace detects 
the same manipulation when he takes a luxury cruise. 
The Professional Smiles flashed at him hide contempt 
for a sucker. You are "being entertained by someone who 
cleariy dislikes you," he writes, "and feeling that you 
deserve the dislike at the same time that you resent it." 

Frank's recent book. The Conquest of Cool, says this kind 
of cynical mass manipulation really began in the '60s, 
when advertising glommed onto the symbology of protest. 
He shows how, for example, Pontiac's commercial for its 
1969 muscle car, the GTO, appropriated black unrest with 
a hard rock band singing, preposterously, "Big and bad 
and black / Pipes open wide, don't hear no one talkin' 
back." As Frank notes in a much-discussed March Harper's 
essay about pop music's kitschification, many people now 
"conclude that they have no choice but to marvel at the 
process of cultural mass production itself, to snicker at the 
various fads and stars and tastes foisted upon us or our 
parents." Visiting a club in Fon Wayne, Indiana, Frank 
mocks the patrons' attempts to rebel via alternative culture 
or other forms of — as he sees it — prefab schlock; "By then 
[the club] was jammed with about 3,000 people, all there 
to consume that species of deviance most to their liking." 

Well, they were probably there to drink and dance and 
maybe get laid. But Frank believes we're all veal calves, 
lowing in a lifestyle pen. Beneath Frank's gloom lurks the 
smugness common to all writers of meta-narratives (and Tm 
speaking smugly here myself); he thinks he's succeeded in 
the desire Wallace described in his cruise article, the desire 
to "distance myself in the crew's eyes from the bovine herd 
I'm part of." Frank and his pals are still authentic, because 
they listen to obscure beyond-alt-rock bands Uke Micronotz 
and the Embarrassment. "For us it's the secession, the 



to the astoundingly pretentious works of groups like 
Iron Butterfly and the Doors, the relics of the countercul- 
ture reek of affectation and phoniness...."The Monkees, 
sure, but Bob Dylan? Pursue this off-the-charts logic far 
enough and it becomes off-the-grid and soon you're holed 
up in a cabin with the FBI blaring 'To Sir With Love" to 
make you surrender. 

Superb on cultural production, Frank is weak on cultural 
reception — on how we might fight back. "We need," Frank 
wrote in a Nation essay, ". . . to rediscover the language of 
class, the non-market-friendly concept of industrial democ- 
racy." Great, we'll get on that. In The Conquest of Cool he 
says, absurdly, that all that "changed during the sbcties, it 
now seems, were the strategies of consumerism," and iden- 
tifies only a single example of true revolt: Abbie Hoffman's 
Steal This Book, a consumers' guerrilla handbook that 
urged people to dent their cans in the supermarket to get 
a discount. 

The Baffler's Stephen Duncombe takes up the rebellion 
issue in Notes From Underground, a thoughtful book about 
the zine world. Dimcombe's analysis of the commercial cul- 
ture's ability to turn any artistic statement into "an affirma- 
tion of its own message of consumption" echoes Frank's, 
but he suggests that irony may in fact be a "pragmatic 
response." Examine all messages for commercial overlay, 
and create art that resists co-optation: "Just try selling Nikes 
with the Dead Kennedys' 'Kill the Poor.' " Punk alienation 
is the true path — as the Ramones shouted: "I don't like 
Burger King / 1 don't like anything / And I'm against it." 

Yet business cheerfully co-opts even the most inimical 
messages. Witness Forbes's appropriation of the communist 
epithet "CapitaUst Tool." Or fashion's having turned 
heroin — whose users couldn't give a rat's ass about cou- 
ture — into "heroin chic." Duncombe ends up reversing 
course and deciding that it's "only a matter of time until 
'Kill the Poor' sells Nikes too." "I sometimes fear," he 
concludes, "that irony also keeps the underground forever 
hving in a dominant world that it can see through, with 
ironic vision, but never escape." Yep. Consumer culture 
bulldozes irony; the producers of the Spice Girls don't care 
if we're snickering, as long as we're buying. As the deeply 
authentic Alanis Morissette would say, "Isn't it ironic?" • 
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Roommate 
Stones 
by Cheryl 
Beaier-Wynton 
and Jeff Friend 
Sex and murder 
appear only as 
fantasy objects in 
Roommate Stories— 
an old-school typing- 
anci-Xerox zine 
out of the Bay Area. It delivers exactly as 
promised: the Rime of the Fucked-Up 
Flatmate, wtth endless verses. The stories 
mostty eruJ up revealing the obsessive 
frustration of the storytellers, each a 
domestic Dostoyevsky with a sense of 
betrayal and a sinkful of moldering dishes. 
Send $2 to Jeff, 1 549 Sanborn Ave., 
San Jose, CA. 95110. J.C. 

— DIGITAL 



Courier Crisis 

(GT Interactive Software) 
While messengers' reckless disregard for 
the poor souls who cross their paths could 
make for an appealingly twisted homicidal 
adventure, the object of Courier Crisis is, 
sadly, merely to deliver the goods, not run 
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over peds. Without carnage, the game 
tries for inane humor (cyclists can flip 
off cops), but let's face it; Unless you're 
pocketing a couple of Benjamins a 
day, hauling Jiffy Packs isn't much of 
a rush. DAVIOKUSHNER 

Frogger 

{Hasbro Interactive) 
Riding the video nostalgia wave, Hasbro 
has resurrected a lame '808 arcade hit and 
turned it into a '90s CD-ROM. The object 
is as simple as aver Hop Karmit over logs 
and highways and avoid becoming pate 
de frog gras. Why did the toad cross the 
road? To get out of this dopey game. D.K. 

Find a Grave 

(www.findagrave.com) 
Going boldly beyond the final frontier of 
celebrity worship, Rnd a Grave maps out 
hundreds of celebrity tomb sites across 
the globe. The lack of a search engine is 
a major headache, 
but the site does fea- 
ture plenty of head- 
stone snapshots that 
detail the goofy stuff 
fans leave behirul, 
such as the baseball 
bat on Babe Ruth's 
eternal mound. O.K. 
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Mid, 

are you sore 
to be in color? 
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Yes, Ute'regWing 

^nd the nance's hotVeqf. 
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The Official Candy of the New Millennium" presents the Official Game of the New Millennium. 
Just find the bag of all-red Millennium "M&M's" ( ® designed by you-know-who), and you may have the 
winning wrapper worth $2,000,000. Then you're rich, and Red and Yellow's future outlook is gray. 



@ FIND THE $2100.000 MILLENNIOII "M&M'SlflflPPER 



www.m-ms.com 



MHtt ban wlRstng |ima matsaga on wrappar to claim priza. No purchase necessary. S«e official rules in/on ^cialty marked packages of 'M&M's"* chocolate candles. Open to US 
residents incl. PR & USVI. for free official rules/game message, send SA5E to: Requests. P.O. Box 5237. Blair. NE 68009-5237. Must be received by 12/4/98, 1 request per envelope. WA/VT 
residents may omK return postage. Game ends 12/30/98. Void where prohibited. Grand prize awarded as 20-year annutty of $100,OOO/yr w/o Interest. O Mars. Incorporated 1998 
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Hell-Bent for Feathers 

Why did heavy-metal godfather Rob Halford come out? 



It was to be just another interview to 
pronnote a new project. But when 
46-year-old ex-Judas Priest singer Rob 
Halford spoke with MTV News this 
spring, he uttered those difficult words 
for the first time: "As a gay man...." 
Here was Beavis and Butt-head's hero— 
a veteran headbanger who'd brought 
the hell-bent-for-leather \ook to heavy 
metal— saying he'd been gay his entire 
life. Suddenly, a news segment about 
his industrial-rock duo Two turned into 
a gay-pride proclamation that was 
quickly picked up by the rest of the 
media. After spending the better part 
of the decade toiling away in flops. 
Halford was in the spotlight once again. 



In the Ellen era, a new damned-if- 
you-do, damned-if-you-don't model 
has emerged for gay performers. If you 
stay in the closet, you are considered 
a coward. If you come out, this very 
personal and difficult act is often inter- 
preted as a publicity stunt. You can cer- 
tainly look at Halford's announcement 
as hype for an album that might alien- 
ate his old fans and would have a hard 
time finding new ones without a little 
assistance. (Despite bad reviews upon 
its March release. Two's debut Voyeurs, 
slid onto the Billboard 200 at No. 1 76.) 
Just last year, the then-closeted singer 
balked when his friends in the queer- 
core band Pansy Division offered to 



Tougher than leather; Rob Halford of Two. 

interview him for the Advocate, a gay 
magazine. "He came out because 
his moment is over, because it doesn't 
matter what he is now," says one 
hard-rock insider. 

Halford is adamant that careerist 
ambition had nothing to do with his 
decision. He says his wake-up call 
came in the form of a recent profile on 
the reconstituted Judas Priest in a 
German magazine, which queried his 
former bandmates on his sexuality. 
Because the subject had never been 
publicly discussed, his old friends kept 
the code of silence. Halford says he 
realized he couldn't perpetuate the 
lie any longer: "All this stuff had been 
boiling up inside me and it just came 
pouring out of me [on MTV]. I didn't 
know anyone in metal who was gay. 
It's remarkable how adept people can 
be at cloaking themselves in secrecy 
when their safety is threatened." 

Halford. who signed to Trent 
Reznor's Nothing label in late '97. says 
it's much easier to be himself in indus- 
trial circles, which have always Included 
gays. With its modern-savage-in-a- 
disco. male-bonding sensibility, indus- 
trial rock is even more boy-centric than 
the metal world Halford helped to 
homoeroticize. "Halford's coming out 
has a lot to do with him discovering 
the queerness of '90s hard rock." says 
Steven Blush, publisher of Seconds, 
referring to a mileu in which straight 
acts like Marilyn Manson and the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers appropriate drag and 
other gay-culture signifiers. 

While lesbian artists Melissa 
Etheridge and k.d. lang found their sales 
skyrocketing after coming out. such 
frankness has historically been a major 
risk for male musicians working out- 
side of the gay dance ghetto. Although 
it's been nearly 30 years since David 
Bowie and Lou Reed flaunted fey ways 
they later disingenuously disowned, 
big-time out male rockers are still a 
rarity. In 1995. Extra Fancy— a tipped- 
for-the-top L A. hard-rock outfit with a 
queer lead singer— signed with Atlantic 
Records, which has a special gay mar- 
keting division. When the band was 
dropped just a few months after the 
release of their debut. Sinnerrrtan, 
a slew of industry articles speculated 
that the frontman's sexuality was in 
fact a "problem." 

"Ten years ago. coming out would 
have been the last thing a celebrity 
would do to draw attention to his or 
her work." says Michelangelo Signohle, 
the writer/activist who brought the 
term "outing" into common usage. 
"Halford's experience shows that this 
issue can now be dealt with in the 



most macho pockets of our culture." 

"Gay acceptance has so far mostly 
benefited straight people," counters 
Daniel Harris, author of 7?ie Rise 
and Fall of Gay Culture. "We're in this 
strange transitional period when 
straights can be in gay-themed movies 
and be seen as compassionate, while 
homosexual performers are expected 
to appeal exclusively to a gay-ghetto 
audience." However, when MTV did a 
follow-up story on fan reaction — straight, 
gay. metalhead, whatever— to Halford's 
sexuality, it was nearly all positive. 

Meanwhile. Two filmed their first 
video. "I Am a Pig," with porn director/ 
drag queen Chi Chi LaRue. So were 
all those leather-daddy outfits of yore 
an expression of Halford's own sexual 
tastes? "I was simply trying to find 
a visual expression of the music," Hal- 
ford says. "I'm just not a particularly 
sexually driven person. I'd rather put on 
a dirty video and have a wank. Or a cup 
of tea and a biscuit." barry Walters 



In the Studio 

Beck will not release the follow-up to 
1 996'8 Ode/ay on his major label, DGC, 
but on Bongload Records, the tiny Los 
Angeles-based label that saved him 
from the coffeehouse circuit by releas- 
ing "Loser" as a single. Beck's contract 
allows him to record albums on indie 
labels, an option he exercised when 
he released One Foot in the Grave on 
K Records in 1994. So far, the only 
word on the album is that it will be pro- 
duced by Nigel Godrtch (Radtohead's 
OK Computer). In the meantime. Beck 
will release an EP of remixes, B sides, 
and several new songs for Geffen in late 
summer... Hip-hop soul man D'Angelo 
took an experimental approach to the 




D'Angelo 



follow-up to his platinum 1 995 debut 
Brown Sugar. The setf-produced 
Voodoo, due to be released by fall, fea- 
tures the versatile singer also doing 
triple-duty on keyboards, drums, and 
bass. "All the songs are realty long and 
we're keeping the mistakes," D'Angelo 
says. "It's partly a rebellkm against 
business-minded record execs, but it's 
also what comes naturally to me." 
Cameos on the record include Fugee 
Laufyn Hill and trumpeter Roy Hargrove. 
JULIA CHAPLIN 
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The Niche Is Back 

Summer package tours get focused 



Aside from Snoop Doggy Dogg's 
armored truck, the most memorable 
sights at Lollapalooza last summer 
were the vistas of empty seats. The 
former summer-package-tour power- 
house grossed $9.4 million in 1997, 
compared to nearly $27 million in 
1994. Eclectic Lollapalooza imitators 
H.O.R.D.E. and ROAR were equal dis- 
appointments. With 1 1 festivals glut- 
ting the market, only those tours that 
tapped a highly specific niche fared 
well, including the monsters-of-metal 
Ozzfest, the female-powered LilKh 
Fair, and the Vans Warped Tour, 
which catered to the extreme sport/ 
skate set. "It's become next to impossi- 
ble to promote large eclectic tours 
like Lollapalooza because the market 
has become so fragmented," says 
Gary Bongiovanni, editor-in-chief of 



concert industry journal Pollstar. 

"Let's face it, " adds H.O.R.D.E. tour 
director Heidi Kelso. "At our event. 
Primus fans didn't want to hang out 
with the older Neil Young crowd all 
afternoon. And many Young fans just 
stayed home and waited to catch him 
when he toured alone in the fall." 

This year, most promoters consider 
take-no-chances micro-marketing the 
only way to make a decent buck. Korti, 
which dropped off last summer's Lolla- 
palooza halfway into the schedule, will 
cater to their hard-rock brethren with 
their own "Family Values" tour (Orgy, 
Limp BizkK) this fall. The Warped Tour 
will continue to ride the ska/punk craze 
with headliners Rancid. Deftones, the 
Specials, and NOFX. Round two of 
the Lilith Fair will feature founder Sarah 
McLachlan on all dates, plus Paula 



Cole, Shawn Colvin. and Missy 
Elliott. H.O.R.D.E., which strayed 
from its earthy-crunchy mission last 
year in favor of Beck, has "returned to 
its roots" by bringing back original 
headliners Blues Traveler. 

Meanwhile, Lollapalooza was hard- 
pressed to sign up any headliner. 
Garbage opted for a solo tour, as did 
Green Day. Perhaps Lolla's boot-camp 
rep scared them off. Prodigy, which 
played select Lollapalooza dates last 
summer, considered it a "grueling expe- 
rience," says Prodigy booking agent 
Gerry Gerrard. Also rejected by Marilyn 
Manson, Nine Inch Nails, Scott 
Weitand, and Jane's Addiction, the 
tour's organizers announced the show 
will not go on. 

On the electronica front, last year's 
unsuccessful raves-on-wheels Big Top 
and Electric Highway Tour won't 
see second seasons. Instead, dance 
promoters are trying to duplicate the 
European model with gigantic one-off 
festivals. There may be an American 



version of England's annual Tribal 
Gathering in September, and Mean 
Fiddler, the promoters behind the U.K.'s 
Reading Festival, are planning a 
Stateside sister event. "As we saw last 
summer, America is not ready for a 
full-length electronic tour," says Mean 
Fiddler's U.S. partner Joe Kellian. 

But even with such updated strate- 
gizing, there's still no guarantee the 
crowds will come. "This summer's 
festivals should be stronger than last 
year, as more have narrowed their 
focus," says Pollstar's Bongiovanni. 
"Then again, there are still many more 
than the public can support." (j.c.l 




Hey, Piula; Show us your pitsi 



The monthly dish on 
the music biz 

Like soma last-ininute rapriev* from the 
governor. West Coast rap kingpin Snoop 
Doggy Dogg has seemingly been spared a 
further stay on Death Row by the india 
grace (and musda) of Master P's No Limit 
Records, which plans to release Snoop's 
new album. Da Game Is to Be Sold, Not to 
Ba Told, on August 4. Snoop's reasons for 
wanting off Death Row are dear: The 
financially ruirrad tabets CEO. Suge Knight, 
is serving ten and a hatf years in a Califor- 
nia prison, and the chances of Death Row 
being able to afford and promote a new 
Snoop album are nil. Snoop has made no 
attempt to hide his dissatisfaction with 
Knight, publicty ac(»jsing Death Row of 
withholding royalty payments and pub- 
lishing funds. One rival executive says 
the move to No Limit reclaims for Snoop 
some badly needed street cred: "It hurts 
everybody in tt>e 'hood when they see 
Snoop struggling." 

Those in attendance at March's No 
Limit show in Houston, where Master P 
introduced a No Limit-gear-bedecked 
Snoop as the "newest member of the No 
Limit family." said the merger of the two 
rap icons has the flavor of a revival. But 
undermining all that good feeling is a very 
unclear situation with Death Row (which 
holds that Snoop is still under contract), 
not to mention the murky atmosphere of 
fear, intimidation, and bloodshed that has 
surrounded Death Row and Knight. While 
some predict that the deal will go down 
without much drama, an attorney close to 
the situation doubts a deal even exists and 
predicts that the coming weeks will be 
filled with various legal somersaults. Calls 




Who's got Garna?: 
Snoop Doggy Dogg, 
above, enlists with 
No Limit Records. 

Whither Tito?: 
The J5, right, ponder 
a reunion. 
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to Death Row seeking comment went 

unanswered.... 

It seems there's just nothing like being 
added to the playtist at Modem Rock 
powerhouse KROQ to convince a label of 
a band's long-term artistic vision. And so, 
only seconds after the L.A.-based station 
put Orange County reggae-ska-punk kids 
Wank into rotation, the bidding war for the 
song, er, band kicked Into high gear, with 
five labels vying and Maverick proving vic- 
torious. So what's wrong with a radio sta- 
tion kicking down a little local love to a 
young band? Well, nothing, really. But just 
as with much-passed-over Creed, which 
caught ttie ear of labels after mucho spin- 
nage at Tallahassee's KOME, no A&R 
weasels were exercising their weaselly 
rights until it was clear tfiere was radio 
support for the song, er, band.... 

Rumors of a Jackson 5 reunion are 
making industry rounds, as A&M Urban 
A&R chief John McClatn signs in as acting 
manager for Jacko during the making of 
his new Sony project.... Jive Records has 
reportedly purchased the tattered rem- 
nants of what was formerly a label called 
Zoo or Volcano or Free World depending 
on the prevailing winds, getting in return 
the labef s Manhew Sweet and Tool catalogs 
and the ongoing litigation with the Ozzfest- 
bound Tool over whether the label missed 
a contract option and unwtttir>gly made the 
band free agents. Should the sale be com- 
pleted. Jive would seemingly take one of 
the three positions with Tool: 1 ) "We've got 
your catalog and we're continuing litiga- 
tion"; 2) "We've got your catalog, so let's 
discuss a settlement"; 3} "^e've got your 
catalog and you're one of those scary rock 
bands in league witfi Beelzebub, which 
frightens Jars of Clay, so see you later." 
Insider tip: Look for money to be the deter- 
minifig factor. Not Satan. JOE FLEISCHER 
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NATALIE IMBRUGLIA THE'TORN "BIRD 



When ex-soap dolly Natalie Imbruglia turned an obscure 
grunge ballad Into the year's nnost unavoidable hit single, she became the latest 
in an increasingly long line of ingenues to claim instant pop stardom. 
And, as Kim France learns, to want so much more 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELFIE SEMOTAN 



The Prince Edward is a crumbling old deco hotel in Melbourne, Australia, 
that opens out over the Pacific Ocean. On the second floor, there is a 
ballroom— low-ceilinged and dark— that has been converted into a rock 
club where tonight, newly minted pop sensation Natalie Imbruglia is 
playing an industry showcase. Ttie venue is perfect for Imbruglia— just seedy 
enough to endow her with a patina of alternative credibility, but not so seedy as to 
scare off the mainstream record business types (radio joes, retailers, etc.) for 
whose benefit the evening has been planned. The crowd isn't wholly comprised of 
blase professionals— Imbruglia lived in Melbourne when she starred as Beth-the- 
teen-bride on the soap opera Neighbours, and some old friends have turned up to 
root her on— but it's no love-struck sea of shrieking teenagers, either. 

And so there is a hefty portion of tonight's attendees who maybe aren't so eager 
to see her succeed; people who assume she's cut from the same cloth as the last 
Neighbours star to make it big in music, Kylie Minogue. The fact that Imbruglia's 
ascent has been so incredibly fast only fuels suspicions. There are very few comers 
of Europe and Asia where her doe-eyed swoon of a single, "Tom," has not become 
a hit. And its progress in America, a market Imbruglia didn't think she was any- 
where near ready to conquer, has been astonishing. "Torn" was supposed to be 
released in the U.S. in March, when the album debuted. But the influential L.A. 
rock station KROQ started playing the import single in January, and other stations 
followed, arKl a decision was made to release it immediately. MTV jacked the video 



into heavy rotation. And then, amazingly, Imbruglia (pronounced im-BROO-lee-uh) 
was invited to perfonm on Saturday Night Uve, one of a handful of artists ever to 
do so before their debut album was released. Appearances on Letterman and Rosie 
were cinched. All of which was great, but RCA was hoping for a slightly more 
gradual build. Something more long-term, and less gaudy. More Tori, less Tiffany. 

But it's too late: Like a robot that outsmarts its creator and seizes control of the 
laboratory, Natalie Imbruglia the product is moving on its own steam. Across the 
globe in another time zone, it is morning in America, and by the end of the day the 
charts will reflect that her album, Leftof the Middle, has debuted at No. 10. 
Imbruglia won't know this for another 1 2 hours, though. Right now, she must get 
her wits about her, head onstage, and play her sixth live show ever. A label func- 
tionary doesn't exactly soothe the 23-year-old's nerves by addressing the crowd as 
though they were unruly sixth graders at a school assembly. "Natalie and the band 
have come a very long way to play for you tonight," fie announces, "so if you're not 
prepared to stop talking and turn off your mobile phones, please take it outside." 

Actually, despite the label's fears, the crowd's behavior throughout is at worst 
cordial, and at best, especially during "Tom" and the propulsive hits-to-be "Wish- 
ing I Was There" and "Big Mistake," positively devoted. But even this hometown 
audience looks on with an ever-so-slightly-jaundiced eye. Australia is a nation 
obsessed with American celebrity culture, and therefore Imbruglia is as notable 
for having briefly dated a star of Friends as she is for starring in Neighbours or for 
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Madder than heck: Questions of "Tom^s authorship still get under 



making Left of the Middle. Just before the band comes on. a young Australian fan 
I've been chatting with turns to me, and with a very serious look on her face, says, 
"Can I ask you a question?" 
"Yes." 

"Why did Natalie break up with David Schwimmer?" 

It's the morning after the show, and Imbruglia— looking very low-affect glam in 
olive drab cargo pants, black T-shirt, and sunglasses— is wide awake and feeling 
goofy as she enters the airport minibus with her bandmates. She is just so pretty- 
even more so in person— and it's that rare kind of beauty that men and women 
can agree upon, an ever-so-slightly exotic Christy Turlington grace. Her dad is Ital- 
ian, and she inherited his striking combination of dark skin and light blue eyes. 
She is as tiny as Natalie Wood, or Madonna, and nicely curvy. Even the features 
that don't have to be perfect are perfect: Her eyelashes are thick and long; her skin 
is flawless. In another era, she would have been discovered in a high-school talent 
show and whisked off to Hollywood for a studio contract. 

But actress-cum-singer fuels the dreams of today's female progeny, and 
Imbruglia's climb to the top is quintessentially now: Pretty girl comes out of 
nowhere with radio-friendly, professionally administered beats, and a face that 
knows its way around a camera. A hairdresser comes in and tousles her tresses just 
so. And a new video queen is crowned. From Lisa Loeb to Jewel, from Alanis to 
Fiona, even from the Spice Girls to All Saints, each succeeding version becomes 
more streamlined, more idealized. This may rankle those excessively fond of the 
get-in-the-van school of rock authenticity, but today's teenagers don't seem to care 
how their pop stars get here, just so long as they look cute doing so. 

One downside of having stardom hatch too early is that the artist's tools may 
not operate on as high a level as the profile. Such is the case with Imbruglia's voice, 
which, she explains in a gravelly whisper, blew out last night after the show. As the 
van pulls out of the hotel driveway, the sweet and borderllne-nerdy guys in her 
band make fun of Imbruglla for acting so crushed-out on one of the guests at the 
after-party last night, another former Neighbours star. "He said, 'I really like the 
record,' and I said. 'Oh. do you have it?' and he said, 'No. but girlfriend does.'" 
Imbruglla makes a face and everyone laughs at her tale of woe. "I thought I was 
gonna get snoggedl" she says with a pout. But this Is silly: Though she wears her 
beauty easily. Imbruglia must be aware that she could snog any guy she wanted. 

Which is part of the reason "Torn" has been such a smash. First of all, it Is that 
very nearly perfect pop specimen, a breakup song teenage girls Instantly adore and 
the rest us pretend to hate until we realize we haven't stopped humming It. And it Is 
about that most universal girl experience, the moment when a guy who's made him- 
self all vulnerable and lovey retreats back Into his shell and you're left wondering 
which version of him was real. "You couldn't be that man I adored / You don't seem 
to know, seem to care what your heart is for," Imbruglia sings in a voice that makes 
heartbreak seem like the most noble emotion in the worid. If there is one thing 
teenage giris love, It Is knowing that pretty girls get their hearts stomped on too. 

By Wednesday aftemoon, Imbruglla has arrived at the seaside town of Palm 
Beach, which is to Sydney what Malibu Is to L.A.: a star colony just far enough 
away from the city for the air to clear out a bit; where million-dollar houses 
are piled up one on top of the other, on a cliff, with an ocean view so exhilarating 
that one is left with no option but to believe that money can too buy happiness. 

Imbruglia spent her childhood on the beach— "I was a professional sun-baker 
when I was young, " she says— and sometimes, before a show or something stress- 
ful, she likes to sit near the water and clear her head. We have walked down a steep 
path from her friend's house to the water, and are seated at a beachside tofu burger 
shack, a world away from the pressure-cooker environment of the night before. 

She says that she absolutely always knew she wanted to be a performer. "As a kid 
I thought everybody was bom with a blueprint," she says. "I always thought. Isn't it 
what you're naturally talented at, and making the most of those talents? How can you 
not be aware of that? I don't mean to be mean, but I just couldn't fathom." She and 
her three sisters took dance lessons, but none of them were as obsessive about them 
as Natalie. "I remember there was this giri called Henya Hyland who was at my tap 
school. She used to get all the solos, and God, I just wanted to be In her position. So 
every night I would put two planks of wood down in the garage, and I would practice 
and practice. I did my exercises in bed, thinking 'I've got to get my ankles strong,"' 
she says. At some point, something inside her just clicked, some extra added edge. 

Of course she beat out Henya Hyland the next time auditions rolled around. 
And just as Imbruglla practiced tap until she got It perfect, she's convinced that 
she'll polish her act enough to be a really good pop star, too. "The only thing I'm 
lacking Is experience, and unfortunately I'm going to have to gain it In public. But 
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"The only thing I'm lacking is experience, 

and unfortunately I'm going to have 
to gain it in public. But better this way than 
never having success at all" 

better this way than, you know, than never having success at all." 

To which Anne Preven. the author and original performer of "Tom," might 
respond, Well, yeah. Preven is the lead singer of Ednaswap. one of the many female- 
fronted bands signed by major labels in the great altemative gold rush of the early 
'90s. She wrote 'Tom" in 1 993 with bandmate Scott Cutler ar>d with Phil Tliomalley. 
a former bass player for the Cure, and recorded It two years later, for Ednaswap's 
debut album on Elektra. That record went nowhere, and Ednaswap left Elektra for 
Island, where they've so far released an EP and an album, both of which Include a 
second, radically reworked version of "Torn" (there's even a third Ednaswap version, 
a sweetened last-ditch "radio mix"). Of the three, it's the EP/LP take that's most 
affecting, as well as most emblematic of the changing musical times: There, Preven's 
"Tom" Is a full-on grunge ballad, all walls and ache, and when Preven sings that she 
is torn, she sounds like she is torn as In ripped wide open, exposed and bleeding— 
as opposed to torn between staying and going, which Is how Imbruglia sings it. 

Preven is philosophical about having "Torn" fluffed up and toned down for a 
pretty young soap star; after all. she and her bandmates tried everything short of a 
Puffy remix to break it on radio, and the song, she recognizes, has a life all its own. 
"Tom" has been recorded by an American based in Norway named Trine Rein, a 
Dutch girl named Lis Sorensen, and scores of others who have made demos of it, 
all under the tutelage of Thornalley. It has been recorded so often that, as Preven 
jokes, "you could make a 12-song album and call It Torn." 

The song's provenance was blown up into a big fat quasl-scandal In the U.K., 
where tabloids accused Imbruglia of trying to take credit for It, something she 
insists she would never do. "'Tom' was unknown In most places," Imbruglia says, 
her voice taking on a clipped, pissed-off quality for the first time. "So why was 
I going to say. 'Oh. and by the way, this song that you haven't heard yet. Has been 
done by some giri you haven't heard of.'" She is tired of answering questions about 
it— she's got other songs, after all, ones she wrote. But for now, she Is stuck where 
she's been for the past few months, explaining "Torn" to yet another journalist. 

Phil Thornalley, who should know, thinks the key to Imbruglia's "Torn" is its 
"vulnerability, something maybe more universal." And though Imbruglia 
did not write the words herself, when she sings "I am cold and I am 
shamed / Lying naked on the floor." It does Indeed sound as if she knows what 
she's talking about, because when she first sang that song, she was going 
through maybe the most trying period of her young life. 

It was the summer of 1 996 and she had been living in London since she'd quit 
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The triumph of "Torn" proves that, 
if there is one thing that teenage girls love, 
it's knowing that pretty girls get their 
hearts stomped on too 



Neighbours two years earlier. She didn't have a work visa, which didn't bother her 
at first, because she wanted to dress up and go to clubs more than anything, but 
all the partying got old really fast. Even worse, she was running out of money, and 
her visa was about to expire, which meant she would have to return home in order 
to come back. Faced for the first time in her life with an uncertain future, her per- 
fectionist side kicked in, and she decided she needed to leave with some kind of 
career plan in place. She'd had offers to be a TV hostess, but what she really wanted 
to do was sing and write songs, and though she'd been told that she sang well, 
she was too embarrassed to pursue it. "I'd been on a soap," she says, "and it wasn't 
very cool to talk about the fact that I was a singer." 

She did, however, meet with Mark Fox, former percussionist for Haircut 100 who 
was at the time creative director of BMG Publishing. He knew the moment was right 
for a girl like Imbruglia —fresh-faced yet with showbiz know-how under her belt— to 
hit as a pop act. Fox had worked with actors-turned-singers before, and he was 
"aware of the possibility that actors can do other things besides just act. It was clear 
to me," he says, "that acting was the thing Imbruglia had fallen into, not singing." 

Fox instantly thought of his friend Phil Thornalley, and called him to say he'd met 
a girl who'd be perfect for "Torn." So Imbruglia recorded a demo with Thornalley, 
and then met her future manager, Anne Barrett, an intense Scotswoman who had 
guided the career of Betty Boo, a girl pop-rapper who for a few brief months in the 
early '90s was being hyped as the next Madonna. Imbruglia played Barrett the tape 
she'd made with Thornalley, and Barrett knew instantly that Imbruglia was destined 
for stardom. "When I first heard Natalie sing 'Torn,' I got the same feeling as when 
I first heard Chrissie Hynde sing 'Brass in Pocket.'" she says. 

So, armed with the Thomalley demos and some 8" x 10" glossies, Barrett met 
with BMG exec Jeremy Marsh. "A few bars in, he was jumping up and down," Bar- 
rett says. "RCA didn't have any act of this sort, whereas A&M had Sheryl Crow and 
Suzanne Vega, and Warner Bros, had Alanis Morissette. |They| had in actual fact 
been looking for a Natalie for the past six months." It was Imbruglia's great good for- 
tune that everyone was looking for an Alanis that year, and her even better fortune 
that two years later, Alanis has yet to deliver another album. 

The credits on Left of the Middle tip off the record's true identity: a state-of- 
the-art pop product with as many cowriters, producers, and collaborators 
as a Hollywood movie or a Mase album. Imbruglia shares writing credit on 
ten of Left of the /kiddie's 12 songs; ten other people besides Imbruglia receive 
writing or production credits on the album. Most notable among them: Thornalley; 
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Nigel Godrich, producer of Radiohead's OK Computer, who mixed much of the 
record; and Mark Goldent>erg, an L.A. songwriter who penned "Novocaine for the 
Soul" for the Eels and worked with Imbruglia on a batch of songs. Including the 
plucky "Big Mistake." The triptych of singles to be released from Left of the Middle— 
"Tom," bittersweet and wounded; "Wishing I Was Here," a super-bouncy Hanson rip; 
and "Big Mistake," an alt-ish kiss-off k la Alanis's "You Oughta Know"— are expert 
examples of late-'90s pop architecture, brilliantly if clinically designed songs cer- 
tain to fill the air at beaches and Sweet Sixteens all summer long. Left of the Middle 
may not be as sublime a version of assembly-line pop as Motown, or Madonna, or 
even Alanis, but if you don't scratch the surface too hard you'll come away with a 
nice little sugar high. 

Imbruglia is very proud of the finished album; proud she asserted herself with all 
those intimidating boy producers, and that her identity didn't get totally squashed 
along the way. Even if, she admits, that identity was not always clear even to her. 
"When I worked with people, I'd say, '1 don't want to do cheesy pop.' And they'd 
say. What do you want to sound like?' And I'd say, 'I want to sound like me.' And 
they'd say, 'What's you?' And I'd say. 'I don't know yet, help me find out.'" 

Imbruglia's story, and the story of "Torn," is more than just the latest pop fable, 
though: It is also a poignant reminder of how the female voice in pop music has, 
over the course of a few short years, gone from a whisper to a scream and then 
back to a whisper. Not that long ago, there was an army of female-fronted bands 
united not so much by anger as by a shared spirit of rebellion. Veruca Salt, the 
Breeders, Hole, and even Elastica were all at least slightly threatening to your aver- 
age guy (which doesn't take much; just the image of a girl playing electric guitar is 
slightly threatening to your average guy). There was something sexy and subver- 
sive about women playing together in a band, something exhilarating to a genera- 
tion raised to believe that only guys could turn up to 1 1 . 

The problem was, it wasn't exhilarating to enough people. So when Alanis 
Morissette sold more records than all those groups put together, the music indus- 
try retreated and looked again to sign singers, not bands. Whatever skills they 
lacked could be fixed in the studio. Morissette worked an edge and an anger, but 
most of those who followed lacked even that. They were young, vulnerable girls, 
pretty as you please, with unplugged guitars— when they played an instrument at 
all. And, as the Anne Prevens of the world know all too well, hurt and vulnerable 
trumps angry and vulnerable any day. 



Natalie Imbruglia is lying on the sand, on a beach towel, looking at a copy of 
New Idea magazine, which is sort of an Australian cross between the Star 
and Good Housekeeping. She flips to a story about Tommy and Pamela 
Lee's big bust-up, and I point to Pamela and ask Imbruglia when she's planning on 
getting that done. "Do you mean the drunk look on her face or the fake boobs?" 
she asks. The boobs, I tell her. "Nope. Never. Don't need to go there." She glances 
at the cover story on Nicole Kidman's wardrobe, and an expose on Elle Macpher- 
son's sister's new mystery beau. Then she lands on a two-page spread with the 
headline the girl who grew up to be a staa! 

"Look at this picture!" she gasps, pointing to herself at age 14, after a dance 
recital. Her hair is pulled back in a ponytail. Her lips are glossy as chrome. "Oh. 
My. God. Check out my mouth. It's maaassive. Eeew, it looks like someone 
punched me in the face." She reads from the story's first sentence: "She grew up 
to become a Neighbours star, then the famous girlfriend. ..(//7/i/j/7," she groans, and 
stops reading aloud, for the next words are "...of Friends star David Schwimmer." 
She finishes the story in a sub-whisper, interjecting comments along the way. 
When she reads that "Torn" "was offered to Natalie by its composer, who didn't 
think to tell the young Aussie star that someone had already recorded a version in 
Norway," she reacts by saying, "They d/rf tell me, you bastard. Oh, they just lie." 
She reads a few more lines and finds a touch of fury in her voice. "And 1 never said 
Elvis didn't write any of his songs. I didn't even know that. 1 said, Tina Turner has 
done pretty well for herself performing other people's songs. '" 

Imbruglia longs for the day when these questions of authorship and album 
credits stop dogging her. In a recent story, she spoke with admiration and envy of 
Shawn Colvin, saying she was afraid even to compare her talent to that of the older, 
more seasoned singer/songwriter. It is pointed out that Colvin's career trajectory 
could not differ more dramatically from her own; that the 42-year-old Colvin just 
this year earned her first platinum album; that she has toured tirelessly for a 
decade and a half and never enjoyed the perks of being anointed a Next Big Thing. 
"Wow," Imbruglia says, staring out to sea. and for a moment, one gets the 
impression she wouldn't mind trading places. "That's the real McCoy, isn't it?" • 

Additional reporting by Victoria DeSih/erio 
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Of all the lead sinsers we've had, most never sot 
enoush calcium. Typical. But not for Alex and me. Because 
every time we change sinsers, we have an extra glass of milk. 
That way we're sure to set more than the recommended 
three s'asses a day. As you can see, sometimes all at once. 
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Houston, we have a mogul: Suave House's more-is-more 
CEO Tony Draper is making sure nobody 
sleeps on Southern hip-hop. Zev Borow rolls deep 
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Hara in my car Tony Draper in his mobile office. 



What is the sound of one man pimpin'? Tony Draper cruising at 1 1 0 
MPH in his brand new BMW 740 along one of the empty freeways 
that snake through Houston. That and some bass— a lot of bass. 
"You know I pimp in my car," says Draper, the 26-year-old founder 
and CEO of Suave House Records. "In this town, you got to." If it takes 20 minutes 
to get anywhere in L.A., it takes 30 in Houston. Of course, there's hardly any traf- 
fic, potholes are nonexistent, and the closest things to hills are on-ramps. The 
result is long, smooth drives that beg for grotesquely sophisticated car stereo sys- 
tems. Simply put, you haven't rolled 'til you've rolled in Houston. And you haven't 
rolled in Houston 'til you've rolled with Tony Draper. 

"I spend more time in my car than most muthafuckas," he says. "I only listen to 
music in my car. I can't really feel shit if I don't hear it while I'm driving. Hell, there 
ain't a problem in the world I can't figure out on the freeway at 2 a.m." 

At 2 A.M. this particular morning, though. Draper is relatively problem-free. A 
few hours earlier, his rappers Eightball & MJG played to nearly 14,000 rabid fans 
at a sold-out concert at Houston's Summit Arena headlined by No Limit Records 
general Master P. After the show, the MCs ushered Draper onstage and presented 



him with a plaque honoring him for being both "'Bout It" and a "Maja Playa." Even 
better, currently pulsating out of his Beemer's state-of-the-art sound system is an 
early mix of Eightball's solo record. Lost, a triple-CD gargantua set for release this 
month. Featuring guest raps from Puff Daddy, Busta Rhymes, Ice Cube, and nearly 
every other major figure in hip-hop, it may be just the record to shift the rap world's 
focus to Texas and, as Draper says, "finally make niggas everywhere stop asking, 
'Who the fuck is Tony Draper?'" 

Not that it's an unfair question. Truth is, the critical and consumer masses cen- 
tered on both coasts really don't know who Draper and Eightball are. Not only is 
Suave House based in the rap province of Houston, but for most of its six-year 
existence it has been an independent label, one that has enjoyed neither the fruits 
of a national marketing/distribution machine nor the helping hand of MTV. Still, 
bolstered by sporadic regional radio play and trunkloads of underground cred. 
Draper's crew (which also includes Thorough and the R&B crooner Rodney Ellis) 
has sold millions of records throughout the South. (Eightball & MJG's 1 995 
release. On Top of the World, sold more than 60.000 copies in Texas, but less than 
3,000 in New York City.) Like heavy metal in the '80s, electronica in the early '90s 
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"Eightball is just real 
good people, like the niggas 
you grew up with" 

Will EighttMll ba the bomb?: It is dscidedly so. 

before it became a rad-dot special at Wal-Mart, and, most recently, the mega- 
platinum reality rap of the No Limit posse. Suave House's success is the result of 
tireless grassroots promotion. 

But the stakes are about to be raised. At a time when most major-label con- 
glomerates are shying away from hardcore rap. Universal recently inked a multi- 
million-dollar distribution deal with Suave House. ("Tony can't miss," says Univer- 
sal CEO Doug Morris.) "This situation will finally give Suave House the ability to 
disseminate its sound," says Thembisa IMshaka. rap editor for the radio industry 
journal Gavin. "Lost is going to do well because, although it is a slow, riding 



record, it's also got this energetic bounce-drum pattern, and commercial radio 
demands a higher BPM." 

Or, as Draper puts it, "There are a whole lot of black people down South who 
are tired of listening to shout-outs to Brooklyn and Compton. Southern niggas 
want some shit that's their own." By catering directly to that fan base. Suave 
House has established itself as one of the best-selling, least-known forces in hip- 
hop, and Draper as the potential king of Houston's vibrant rap scene. Combine a 
Texan's can-do bigger-is-better personality with a ghetto kid's street-smart swag- 
ger, throw in some down-home, easygoing charm and good ol' Southern eccen- 
tricity, and you've only scratched the surface of Draper's manic charisma. "Tony's 
the most more-is-more muthafucker alive," says one Suave House employee. 
"When you're around him, you can't help but feel it." 

Rolling deep with Tony Draper pretty much goes like this: First he'll pick you 
up in one of his many cars. Probably the Range Rover or the Navigator, pos- 
sibly the BMW, but almost certainly not the Corvette or the custom-colored 
(sorta burgundy) Dodge Viper with twin speakers built into the hood. Then you'll 
drive around while he talks on his cell phone. "I don't believe in spending my days 
in an office behind a desk," he says. No, he believes in spending his days criss- 
crossing Houston, listening to the city's leading rap/R&B station, the Box (97.9) 
while he gets his "creativity juices flowing." That might also include afternoon 
movies, playing basketball ("My game is like a combination of Michael Jordan's 
and Magic Johnson's"), and pumping local arcades full of quarters. 

But mostly he just mans his cell phone, conducting business while breaking 
minor traffic laws. Not something you'd expect from someone with a severe 
stutter, which, combined with his Southern drawl and light-speed conversational 
style, makes understanding him a challenge. Lunch is around 4 p.m., usually at 
Benihana. Yes, Benihana. ("I like that they put my picture up on the wall," Draper 
says. "It's pretty close to Charies Berkley's ") In the eariy evening, he visits his 
two children by his longtime girifriend. Then it's out for more food (often at Beni- 
hana again), and maybe over to Caligula XI, one of Houston's ubiquitous strip 
clubs. Draper, who doesn't drink, smoke, or get high, seems to know most of the 
women, but shows more interest in video poker. 

Around 1 a.m., he heads over to the Suave House studio, a homeboy paradise 
complete with pool tables, full-court basketball, and two large TVs outfitted with 
Sony PlayStations. The only house rule is scrawled on a sign taped to the door of the 
room with the costliest recording equipment: no blunts inside, no drinks on the 
MIXER. YOU RXJLS— rr's MY MONEY!— DRAPER. Tonight, as Eightball works on his new 
album, it is indeed a good thing that the man with the money is also the only not- 
high person in tine room. "Hey, Ball," he says, "you got a name for that last track yet?" 
"Nah, I don't want this one to be just another name, y'know?" 
"Just be serious. Don't laugh. And try to finish some of this shit tonight. Ball, 
you hear me?" 

"The best thing about Tony," Eightball says later, "is that you know he's looking 
out for you. Shit, Tony's the type of dude who shows you, not tells you, what you 
can have if you really put your mind to it and work." 

Not quite 5'4" and easily 250 pounds, Eightball is roundly in the mold of a 
Biggie-like rap star. Quick with a grin, and graced with textbook-polite Southern 
manners. Ball shuns the gilded trappings of hip-hop, kicking it in nondescript 
sweats rather than Versace. ("He's just real good people, like the niggas you grew 



CONFEDERACY OF FUNKSTAS 
The history of Southern hip-hop 



V\/hen Bronx-born University of Miami 
student Erik Amaro called out for the 
Big Apple homage "Deja Vu" at a cam- 
pus club last year, he was completely 
unprepared for the reaction he got— a 
fight that resulted in five stitches and 
the arrest of a Hurricanes football pla^r. 
"They were telling me to kill that New 
York shit, that we're No Limit soldiers 
down here," Amaro says. "I knew 
Master P was big, but... " 

No, there's no new East Coast/ 
Southwest beef, but the incident does 
underline the massive popularity of 
Southern hip-hop. Overiooked in the 
New York/Cali hip-hop equation, the 
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South has quietly arisen as a major 
commerical and artistic nexus, home to 
hot labels such as No Limit (New 
Orleans) and LaFace (Atlanta) and such 
major artists as Scarface, Goodie 
Mob, Luther Catnpk>ell, and Timba- 
land. "With all these folks blowing up. 




it's not like who is from the South any- 
more," says Lurch of West Coast crew 
Cosmic Slop Shop. "It's like who isn't." 

Hip-hop's Southemization has been 
gradual, a shift in sensibility as much 
as a shift in geographies. Much of the 
region's early '80s contributions— Miami 
Bass, for example— betrayed the heavy 
Northern influence of beatminers such 
as Afrika Bambaataa. The B-boy roots 
of Atlanta's So So Def CEO Jermaine 
Dupri include dancing on 1 984's "Fresh 
Fest" tour for Run-D.M.C. In the late 
'80s, however, Houston's controversial 
Geto Boys gave their classic hip-hop 
influences a deep South, country blues 



spin. Their 'round-the- 
way vocal inflections 
symbolk^lly made dear 
that "It was okay to 
be Southern," as Rico 
Wade of Atlanta's Orga- 
nized Noize produc- 
tion crew says. A sue- | 
cession of top-selling | 
Southern acts folk)wed: 
Afro-bohos Arrested 
Development, kiddie 
popsters Kriss Kross, booty-shakers 
Tag Team and 69 Boyz, hip-hop 
R&Bsters TLC. 

By the time Master P's No Limit 
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THE ONLY AWARD SHOW WHERE ACTORS BRING THEIR 
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up with," says one longtime friend.) "Just kicking back and cruising is a big part of 
the sound down here," says Ball, absentmindedly stroking the stubble on his chin 
with one hand, and holding a blunt in the other. "Our beats are slower 'cause our 
lives are slower. Wu-Tang shit is like rushing-on-the-sidewalk music. The majority 
of my new album is laid-back, slow, real jazzy, lots of bass for rolling." 

Originally from Tennessee, Eightball and his partner MJG met Draper six years 
ago at a Memphis talent show. Draper made the nine-hour drive from Houston 
every weekend, until he finally persuaded the duo to record for him. Though Eight- 
ball has lived in Texas for nearly five years now, he says he's still heavily influenced 
by Memphis music. "I grew up listening to a lot of Al Green," Ball recalls. "And my 
mom used to listen to a lot of blues. Even now, when I'm chilling and relaxing and 
just to myself, that's still the shit I listen to." 

Such influences are all over Lost, practically a Southern rap primer with its de 
rigueur faux-ominous spoken-word intros. soulful R&B hooks, and odes to playa 
life. But Ball's easy, natural flow is undeniable, and the all-star lineup yields some 
gems, including the Busta Rhymes collaboration "Get Money," which features the 
guitar riff from INXS's "Need You Tonight." Ball even flirts with social commentary 
at times, mainly the yin and yang of growing up black in the cradle of the civil 
rights movement. And, of course, the beats do sound extra dope in a car. 

While the album was being mixed. New York's king-making DJ Funkmaster 
Flex flew down to Houston to kick it with Suave House. Soon, Ball was in New 
York joking with Flex on his top-rated radio show on the city's flagship Hot 97. 
"I've always known about those guys, but I had to go down there and vibe with 
them and really feel it," says Flex. "People in New York and L.A. just have to be 
exposed to new stuff. I think it's a record that's going to break all over." 

First, though, it will break in Houston, where hip-hop's traditional regionalism is 
over-the-top. The story of Houston rap is of acts like controversial horror-corers the 
Geto Boyz arising from the poverty-stricken Fifth Ward in the '80s to wonder. "Why 
Do We Live This Way?" They and their label, James Smith's legendary Rap-A-Lot 
Records, spent most of the next decade in constant conflict with the police, right- 
wing censors, and the larger African-American community. Geto Boy Willie D. even 
released a solo single called "Rodney K (Fuck Rodney King)." 

But in recent years, the political and social climate has become increasingly 
melting-pot. Re-migration from California and the North has created a sizable black 
middle class. In 1997, Houston— which is 28 percent black— elected its first 
African-American mayor, and recently passed a referendum supporting affirmative 
action. The city is now considered to be a black music haven that will eventually be 
comparable to Atlanta. Indeed, the tight-knit rap scene has grown steadily over the 
past five years, bolstered by the arrival of labels such as Suave House and Wreck 
Shop, and a large contingent of independent record stores devoted to promoting 
homegrown artists. When Fat F^t, a minor local MC, was murdered this winter. The 
Box put him in heavy rotation; Box DJ Mad Hatter served as a pallbearer. 

In Houston, rap is very much about "black music made by and for black peo- 
ple," proving fertile soil for what Draper calls "the shit that makes the 'hood 
bounce" — music that, like a lot of early West Coast rap, is as much about sensibility 
as sound, and springs to the top of the charts from what seems like nowhere. If 
current hip-hop can be split into three camps: popified (Puffy); intellectual (Wu- 
Tang Clan, Kool Keith); and street (Silkk the Shocker, Scarface, Snoop), Suave 
House is certifiably street, filling the gap left by the demise of Death Row. 

But while Dr. Dre is a visionary producer, music is almost an afterthought in the 



Master P reality rap model, which is more concerned with outrageous imagery 
and a bucking-the-system frisson. As a result, the subgenre has been long ignored 
or maligned by the hip-hop intelligentsia, which dismisses it as artless, unsophisti- 
cated "hootchie jams." However, as Gavlp's Mshaka notes, ringing cash registers 
have a way of changing people's minds. "A lot of Southern rap hasn't gotten much 
respect in the past. Even now, the line between genuine acceptance and being com- 
mercially cornered into acceptance is blurred. But New York has no choice. South- 
ern rap is banging, it's everywhere and, quiet as it's kept. New York likes it, too." 
Adds Draper, "Niggas from the rest of the country might not realize the type of love 
someone like Eightball gets down South. But they will. It's only a matter of time." 

Tony Draper is rolling through some of his former neighborhoods, mostly 
grim projects and other low-income enclaves. Playing tour guide, he ges- 
tures toward sentimental points of interest: neighbors' lawns he used to 
mow, places he was robbed. "I once got jumped there for $20 and ten drumsticks," 
he says, pointing to a small soul-food stand. "You know that's some straight ghetto 
shit." His teenage jobs included cooking "mean-ass pasta" at The Olive Garden and 
glazing hams. Draper managed his first rap group while still in high school, and 
single-handedly started Suave House in 1992 with $5,000. He was 20. 

"Growing up, 1 fucked around like everybody else, stealing bikes, hustling any 
way 1 could," he says. "But when I hit 17, 1 was like, this ain't juvenile shit any- 
more, and I wasn't about to go to jail. I read about black-owned shit like Rap-A-Lot 
and Def Jam, and started to concentrate on music." 

Now Draper lives in a predominantly white gated community nestled in a Hous- 
ton burb called Sugariand. His gray, fortress-like home is immaculately clean and 
tastefully Texas. (The five-foot-tall elephant tusks that command the living room 
somehow work. Really.) Draper doesn't appear to struggle with the demons that 
haunt some of his hip-hop contemporaries. Perhaps he's learned from their mis- 
takes, picking and choosing among the best qualities of Puffy, Suge Knight, and 
Master P. He places little stock in maintaining a hard image, taking pride in tx)th 
his ghetto past and his seemingly too squeaky-clean present. In this post-Biggie 
era. it's an attitude as street-smart as it is commercially savvy. 

"Nobody really has any beef with Tony." says Mo' Better, a local promoter. "He's 
pretty much straight with everybody, even the police." Draper hires off-duty offi- 
cers as Suave House security, and plays basketball every Thursday night at the 
police headquarters' gym. "You even think about pulling over one of my tx>ys and I 
promise you ain't scoring tonight," Draper jokes one such evening. "The thing 
about Tony is he knows how to do things the right way," an officer wheezes during 
a mid-game break. Driving home from the gym (the Range Rover), Draper says, "I 
guess there was a time I never thought I'd be balling with cops, but shit— I ain't stu- 
pid. Sometimes you're hella glad you've got some friends on the force." 

He pops in a truly nasty mix tape from the local Blast record store. "Did I tell 
you these tapes were the bomb? Best in all of Houston, best in the whole coun- 
try!" Quite the civic booster. Draper stipulates that every Suave House artist live in 
Houston during the recording process because, "It's harder for niggas to lose 
focus and get in trouble down here than in New York or L A." But he also says he 
wants to do more business in those coastal Babylons. 

"I'm trying to build something." he says. "I want Suave House to be more than 
just a rap label. I don't see any reason why 1 can't make it happen." More is 
more —just the way he likes it. • 




Arrested Development 

I Records finished 
. counting its 1997 
j loot— four platinum- 
plus albums and two 
I gold ones, the South- 
ern sound had infil- 
trated the mainstream 
so completely that 
Southern, Western, and Midwestern 
artists all started to sound like blood 
relatives. If other ■90s superstars 
weren't Southern, they damn sho' 
sounded like it. Too Short? Snoop Dog- 
gy Dogg? Sheeyatt. Bone Tliugs-N- 
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Harmony? They sound so Southern, 
Memphis's Three 6 Mafia accused 
them of biting their style. 

The rise of Southern rap coincides 
with African-American "re-migration" 
— Northerners and Califomians head- 
ing for the slower pace and lower rents 
below the Mason-Dixon line. Atlanta 
and Houston are prime destinations for 
this '90s homestead shift, one that 
reverses the South-to-North trend that 
had been the rule for the first half of the 
20th century. "The East and the West 
are like two pieces of bread, and the 
South is the meat," says James Smith 
of Houston's Rap-A-Lot Records. "We 



are where everybody comes from." 
And increasingly goes back to. 

What's so special about Southern 
rap? For one thing, it's funkier, drawing 




MaitarP 



heavily on soul and greasy spankadel- 
ica. with live instrumentation often 
carrying the beat home. Even when 
charged up to the proto-jungle levels 
of Southeastern bass, it never fails to 
make your backbone slip. Raps are 
often more plainspoken and tale- 
oriented than most East Coast styles, 
reflecting the narrative tradition of 
the blues. 

But any thumbnail sketch is rife 
with contradiction because the music 
is so stunningly diverse. "I don't con- 
sider my sound 'South,'" says Timba- 
land. "We just do whatever is dope." 

TONY GREEN 
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What becomes a legacy most? For 22-year-old Sean Lennon, 
it's making beautiful underground music that 
would make any mom and dad proud, by Eric Weisbard 
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What gets you immediately is his 
resemblance to Drew Barrymore, 
another child celebrity who's had 
to survive a great lineage laced 
with tragedy. In his record com- 
pany bio, he calls it his "positive sunshine vibe." They 
both gush, relentlessly optimistic, indulging prepos- 
terous banter, glittery and psychedelic. Punk rock 
wasn't enough for the rage they inherited; only the 
widest-eyed smile, the most encompassing embrace 
of any and all, could soothe that churning. "Over- 
coming fear of strangers," Sean Lennon says, "has 
been one of the greatest tasks of my life. Every time 
my mom walked into the Dakota I would walk behind 
her, just in case somebody shot me— I would take the 




bullet. These were the kind of thoughts I would have 
when I was six or seven." 

K you remember the December, 1 980 day we heard 
the news about his father, then you know Sean 
Lennon's age, more or less— the "Beautiful Boy" of 
five left behind. We lost track after that. There was 
Julian Lennon, the half brother sired but not raised by 
John, who flickered through the charts with "Too 
Late for Goodbyes," an imitation creepier than any Sil- 
verchair. But Sean, the true heir, grew up in peace until 
1 995, when he emerged playing guitar on Yoko Ono's 
Rising, an album more accomplished and extreme 
than she'd ever managed with her Beatle. Next thing, 
he was playing bass for Cibo Matto, a duo of Japanese 
immigrants steeped in New York hipsterdom, and then 
dating the group's principal musician, Yuka Honda. 

Celebrity spawn are abundant, just another form 
of media seaweed: here a Wilson Phillips, there a 
Jakob Dylan. But the prospect that John Lennon and 



Yoko Ono's son might actually be cool is too enticing 
to resist. And now here he is, Sean Lennon, with his 
first album. Into the Sun, released on Grand Royal, 
the Beastie Boys' personal label. How cool is that? 

Pretty cool, but let's make a distinction. Sean 
Lennon is less a sonic adventurer akin to the Beastie 
Boys than a really, really big Beastie Boys fan. Like 
many an alternatyke, he reveres the trinity: Nirvana, 
the Beasties, and Beck. Framed Jane's Addiction and 
Butthole Surfers posters hang in the SoHo ware- 
house where we meet, the warehouse his parents 
used for experimental films and which Lennon now 
employs as rehearsal and demo space. Later that 
week he'll play New York wearing the same Beck 
T-shirt you probably bought. 

Of course, there are differences between 
him and your with-it older sib. When Lennon 
first heard Jimi Hendrix as a preteen ("It 
changed my life forever"), he was driving 
with a nanny to his mom's country house. He 
then took guitar lessons— from a sideman in 
Hall and Gates. And when, after three years 



confesses that the least sheltered place he's ever been 
is "on tour with Cibo Matto. I grew up sheltered. I was 
famous and protected, and I had bodyguards. I've 
always sought out situations where I could just be like 
everyone else. Going out on tour was the closest I 
ever came. It was just us, driving from place to place, 
and me only having as much money as my per diem. 
Staying at Motel 6's. moving the equipment. Just kind 
of doing it for the sake of wanting to do it." 

This is refreshing to hear— as he points out, Julian 
could have used an apprenticeship before the industry 
exploited and discarded him. But it also sounds like 
the latest, hippest form of slumming. He speaks as if 
he could achieve commercial success without getting 
his hands dirty. "It's a game we're playing, so I might 
as well succeed at it." Yet the albums we cherish 
rarely sound as if they were recorded at play, with 
nothing of consequence at stake. 

And Into the Sun is decidedly the work of a con- 
firmed dabbler. It retreats from Cobain and Hendrix 
guitar, favoring Brazilian slink, Beatlesque harmonies, 
Beckian pastiche, a silky Radiohead homage, and 



S S For someone who understandably 
counts "overcoming a fear of strangers" 
as one of life's great obstacles, Lennon 
is relentlessly optimistic. 
"I'm much more easygoing than my 
dad was," he says 



Oh, Sean: All ho is Mying. is give juggling a chance. 



at a Swiss boarding school, he came back 
to New York and heard Nirvana's Bleach, 
Lennon recorded his first grunge songs on 
a 12-track mixing deck given to him by 
Michael Jackson. 

But his coolness he mostly instigated him- 
self, by pushing his mom to attempt Rising. "\ 
have to take credit for it. If it wasn't for me, 
she wouldn't have made that record. She was 
making the New York Rock record— you 
know what that is? [Yes, the cheesy score to 
a 1995 off-Broadway musical.) That's where she was 
at. And I said, 'Mom, let's make Plastic Ono Band 
music.'" Tantalized by a grunge Yoko, the underground 
came calling. "Rising was the passage into that 
world," says the kid with the John Lennon sideburns, 
still thrilled beyond proportion. "Rising is what brought 
the attention from Sonic Youth, what brought Capitol 
to get us a remix from Cibo Matto, what got Cibo 
Matto to come over to our house, become friends with 
me. We jammed. I played with Cibo Matto. The Beast- 
ies were there. I met the Beasties. Then I was in." 

The Beasties' Adam Yauch, who signed him to 
Grand Royal, enthuses about Lennon's unself- 
conscious refusal of convention. He recalls Lennon 
giving money to a strung-out homeless person. 
Yauch said not to waste it. "And Sean just said, 
'That's his prerogative. If that person just wants to 
get wasted, let him get wasted.'" 

As for his own experience on the margins, Lennon 



touches of jazz and country. The shock, though, is it 
coheres; particularly striking is its effortless balance 
of '60s and '90s sounds. But there isn't much fire in 
its belly, and not only because, to quote the auteur, 
"When I was making this record I was into beauty 
and sweetness." 

Lennon habitually converses in such sweeping 
terms, like someone whose every utterance has been 
taken seriously. He makes you squirm talking about 
how Buddhism saved him from Cartesian dualism, 
how today's generation likes all forms of music; he 
even feels compelled to explain hip-hop's use of 
James Brown samples. It's the same sense of entitle- 
ment that leaves him unembarrassed in concert to 
apply his wheezy slip of a voice to "God Only Knows," 
a song he's not even remotely fit to reinterpret. 

But he's come out of his personal labyrinth as 
whole as anyone could possibly expect; when 
nudged about Yuka Honda— and the oddness of his 
having wound up with an older woman, Japanese- 
born but Western-emigrated, with her own artistic 
career— he immediately chimes in, "and whose name 
is two letters different from my mom's?" He laughs. 
"Whatever. I'm not going to analyze it too much. 

"I'm much more easygoing than my dad was," 
says Lennon. "I'm more like my mom in that sense, 
but I'm even more easygoing than her. I just try to be 
as friendly, and open, and easygoing as possible, 
because it's a way of claiming my own personality or 
something." Who could begrudge him? • 
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^ ^ It was one of those heady 
^ ^ I moments when the under- 
V V I ground felt indomitable 

■ and the rest of us felt cooler 
than a Beastie Boy at yoga class. The 
site: a tarted-up Miami Beach rock hall. 
The players: Ron! Size's Reprazent 
crew. The hosts: dance-culture bible 
Urb, dance-culture party planners the 
Winter Music Conference, and dance- 
culture gate-crashers Mercury Records. 
The sold-out house audibly hummed 
with expectation as a posse of fluid, 
unbaggily attired bald men patrolled 
the stage like Public Enemy's stoic 
British cousins. And when the DJ finally 
touched needle to dubplate, smoke 
machines shrouded the room and di- 
lated teens eageriy bobbed their heads. 
For an instant, insider worries that a 
community was being lost, and indus- 
try worries that electronica won't go 
pop, evaporated in a flurry of pulsing 
snare drums. 
Well, almost. 

Welcome to "Electronica Does 
America," the often pretentious, often 
comic bit of theater that opened its 
1998 run March 7-1 1 at Miami Beach's 
13th annual Winter Music Conference. 
As if to answer this past year's rock- 
centric resistance, the crowds throng- 



Once a shamUing conclave of pre- 
dominantly gay house music insiders 
who snoozed through panels on the 
semantics of Hi-NRG, the Conference 
is now both a music-nerd mecca and a 
crucial major-label schmooze. From an 
artistic and business perspective, it 
perfectly reflected electronica's cur- 
rent conditions. MTV's /^/np rented a 
house where Dimltri From Paris, Jun- 
gle Brothers, and others spun records 
or gave interviews. Shrewd labels such 
as Columbia feted an impressive 
group of artists (Grooverider, Josh Wink, 
Hardkiss), while less-educated new- 
comers scrambled to showcase mid- 
level acts. Maverick, kicking off a dis- 
tribution deal with the British label XL 
(where Prodigy got their start), hosted 
Basement Jaxx in a chi chi bar. Mean- 
while, the Warner Bros, party featured 
Natural Born Chillers rockin' the moldy 
cabana behind my rather shabby hotel. 
As one perky exec exclaimed poolside, 
"I can't wait to see Roni Size. I hear 
she (sic) is incredible!" And the exec's 
label signed Roni Size. Doh! 

Size, the Bristol, England, jungle 
DJ/producer whose New Forms won 
the 1 997 Mercury Prize for the U.K.'s 
album of the year, is currently the most 
celebrated electronica hopeful. Pre- 
cisely tweaking the tradition of black 
science-fiction funk, Reprazent 
grooves like hip-hop evolving in crisp. 



says DJ Times editor Jim Tremayne, 
who attended his first Conference in 
1991 . "Like, what's wrong with us? 
Why Is it bkwving up in Europe? But 
since straight, white kids started buying 
tumtables, the culture has begun 
chartging. It's sk)wly but surely becom- 
ing the next Nirvana-type thing, whether 
the old-line gay house people or the oM- 
line rock people understand it or not." 

Known as the best "working" 
vacation in the music busi- 
ness, described endearingly 
as a "2 Live Crew video with 
mobile DJs from Alabama in scary 
shorts" or "the place your college 
Ecstasy dealer is most likely to go pro," 
the Winter Music Conference grew up 
fast this year in spite of itself (panels 
like "Music and Technology: Wanna 
Cyber?" are still nothing more than an 
excuse to ignore 2 p.m. wake-up calls). 
Headquartered at the Fontainebleau 
Hilton Resort & Towers, a palatial salute 
to '50s/'90s peacetime decadence, the 
Conference was founded in 1 986 by 
local thirtysomething DJ dudes Louis 
Possenti and Bill Kelly. A modestly 
debauched annual event, it thrived on 
the verities of SPF 1 5 during the day, 
and drag queen divas at night. 
Until the past three years, that is. 



werks. ffrr, sm:)e. City of Angels, and 
Moonshine now control major events. 

"When I first attended the Confer- 
ence |in the eariy '90s], it was all about 
schmoozing the New York house 
mafia," says DB, who as A&R for 
sm:)e/Profile has passionately preached 
the jungle gospel in the States; he 
now runs an electronic dance label 
(F-1 1 1 ) through Warner Bros, with 
Andrew Goldstone, former codirector 
of Astralwerks. "But like the industry 
itself, it's undergoing a major shift. 
People's eyes and ears are opening up, 
due to the Chemicals and Prodigy, and 
Roni Size is opening up minds all over 
the place as well. I mean, MTV's 12 
Angry Viewers gave the 'Brown Paper 
Bag' video a perfect score. Those kids 
had never heard that shit before, and 
they were, like. 'Yo. this is dope.'" 

Even Conference vets like Bobby 
Shaw, vice president of dance/ 
crossover at MCA and Madonna's first 
record promoter, feels a change is 
overdue. "How long you gonna bang 
your head against the wall with house 
music? Let's move on. It just ain't hap- 
pening. I'm getting exposed to all 
these genres I'm not familiar with— 
and I should be." 

A pivotal figure in the Conference 's 
artistic shift this year was Josh Wink, 
the blond-dreadlocked DJ/producer and 
cofounder (with King Britt) of the Ruff- 
House/Columbia-distributed Ovum label. 
He organized and headlined a gig at the 



THE WINTER OF OUR 



DISCOTHEQUES 



Once a tiny conclave of dance nnusic insiders, 
Miami's hedonistic Winter Music Conference is now the industry's 
favorite poolside schmooze. Charles Aaron takes da dip 



ILLUSTRATION BY CIARAN PARR 



ing the Conference's five days of pri- 
marily DJ gigs emphatically confirmed 
that electronic dance music is a seri- 
ous, commercial force with still-vital 
roots, not just a firestartin' fad. The 
event also confirmed its status as the 
tipster place to see and be seen, sur- 
passing Austin's South by Southwest 
(SXSW) and the New Yori< City-based 
CMJ Musk Marathon. "At SXSW, there 
are mostly up-and-coming bands play- 
ing for four to five hours at a time," says 
Adam Shore. A&R at Wax Traxl/TVT. 
"In Miami, you have legend after leg- 
end after legend— Juan Atkins, 'Lit- 
tle' Louie Vega, Carl Craig. Cari Cox 
—and the nights just keep on going. 
I got home one morning at 10 am., for 
chrissakesl" 



sleek fast-forward. Based on his Win- 
ter Music Conference throwdown— 
swooshing sirens and harsh spotlights 
accompanying a sexpot diva (Onallee), 
an MC (Dynamite) with real skills, a fully 
integrated live drummer and double- 
bassist, plus a programming foursome 
dressed like guerrilla hackers in black 
hoodies— Size may be the first artist 
with the idealistic savvy to craft a DJ- 
based music that smokes rock'n'roll's 
ass without stooping to smooch it first. 

"AiDerican dance music in the '90s 
always had this stepchild mentality," 



when attendance almost tripled, from 
1,200 registrants in 1995 to neariy 
3,000 this year— and that's not includ- 
ing thousands more non-paying bum- 
rushers. (The networking-in-Speedos 
pool scene at the Fontainebleau was 
monitored closely by a squad of Miami 
police.) In that same period the number 
of participating artists also tripled, to 
approximately 400. The Conference's 
boom is directly related to the techno/ 
jungle generation— European and 
American kids who have grown up in 
the rave scene and are now getting 
down to business. As a result, relatively 
young electronica labels such as Astral- 



intimately cushy Living Room, which 
featured original American rave mae- 
stro Doc Martin in the main room spin- 
ning a wall-rattling set of soulful techno 
that filtered Michael Jackson's "Wanna 
Be Startin' Somethin'" into Larry 
Heard's classic '80s jack track "Can 
You Feel h," and its MLK-in-sequins ser- 
mon: "You may be black / You may be 
white / You may be Jew / You may be 
Gentile / It don't make no difference in 
ovr house." in the back room, Britt and 
4 Hero's Dego MacFariane made that 
homily reality, deftly blending hip-hop, 
R&B, and drum'n'bass for a mixed 
crowd. Ovum's mission— to infuse the 
hooky side of '80s Chicago house and 
Detroit techno with whomping acid 
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The networking-in-Speedos pool scene at the Fontainebleau was 

monitored closely by a squad of Miami police 




breakbeats, plus the occasional Trent 
Reznor cameo— is hinted at on Wink's 
new album HEREHEAR. 

A longtime supporter of the Winter 
Music Conference, Columbia/Sony 
also sponsored a couple of thunder- 
ously bass-bombing gigs for jungle 
godfather Grooverider at Club Onyx 
and Salvation: at the latter, he followed 
the Chemical Brothers' crazy booze- 
hound uncle Falboy Slim, whose 
British Big Beat label. Skint, recently 
inked a distribution deal with Sony. 
Bay Area techno sensualists Hardkiss 
tossed a party at the divey lounge Lua, 
where Scott, Robbie, and Gavin got 
sloshed, took Polaroids with their 
dates, and played the kitchen sink for a 
handful of fans. They have a Columbia- 
distributed album slated for next year. 

"We've done the rave thing, we've 
done our goofy homemade releases, 
but I always though the point was to 
eventually get as many people to hear 
your music as possible," said the con- 
genitally genial Scott Hardkiss. "At 
least that used to be the point." 

But to soak up Miami's indige- 
nous dance culture, cruise Wash- 
ington Ave., the main club drag, late 
any Saturday night and submit your- 
self to South Beach's bass en scene. 
It's a riot of reverberation in which 



every vehicle, from puny Acuras to 
white stretch limos to modified Desert 
Storm humvees (no joke), overioad 
their immense stereo systems with the 
deafening 808 distortion of Miami 
Bass. When 96.7 Beach Radio served 
up a fur-flying, whistle-squealing 
200 BPM version of Quad City DJs' 
"C'Mon 'N Ride It (The Train)," our car 
lurched and almost blindsided an 
"International male" stationed outside 
the Madonna-frequented nightspot 
Liquid. "Let's see DJ Spooky remix 
that," piped a voice from the backseat. 

This, in a nutshell, was the theme of 
the 1998 Winter Music Conference: 
Drop the bass! Maybe we all need to 
feel a primal tug one last time before 
the century slips. Or maybe shaking- 
that-ass is today's equivalent of bang- 
ing your head. Whatever the case, Pro- 
pellerheads, who played a "live" gig at 
the Cristal club (neon champagne 
glass, midget-in-a-tux doorman), were 
sadly miscast. Two Brit session dudes 
signed for a zillion quid to Dream- 
Works, Alex Gifford and Will White are 
DJ Fred Travalenas— they can imper- 
sonate everybody (Chemicals, Coldcut, 
John Barry, Stevie Winwood), but so 
what? Sure, "History Repeating," their 
duet with "Goldfinger" diva Shiriey 
Bassey, is lovely, and the Prodigy rip 
("Bang On") is a keeper, but White is 
an even more pointless live drummer 
than that fool in Bentley Rhythm Ace. 
The duo's cocktronica clatter gets tired 
way too fast. 



Thankfully, this sort of crass funk- 
lessness was an exception, and 
redemptive moments (i.e., bass and 
drugs and planets properiy aligned) 
were the rule. At Liquid, "Little" Louie 
Vega spun a lavish set of galloping 
house, Latin percussion, and scream- 
ing divas, with a side trip into DJ 
Pierre's "Horn Song," which features 
an extended Miles Davis-ish trumpet 
solo and bizarre Moog workout. At 
Groove Jet, Cad Cox unleashed an 
ebullient techno stampede— 303 depth 
charges, cymbal crashes, Miami Bass 
bits, James Brown whoops— which 
somehow turned the cheeseball rave 
anthem "Meet Her at the Love Parade" 
(also worked later that night by Brit 
club icon Paul Oakenfold) Into a metal- 
lic brain-melt. And at the same club 
two nights later. Fatboy Slim's Shindig- 
like dance party found common ground 
in everything from garage punk to acid 
house to hyperspeed Public Enemy to 
warped Daft Punk. Throwing his 
scrawny arms over his head, Fatboy. 
a.k.a. Norman Cook, the balding 
ex-new waver, dropped the bass and 
let It ride like a train. • 



« 




By lar>d or by >aa: the British OJ boat-lift 
From top, the U.IC's Basement Jaxx. 
(Simon Ratcliffe, left, and Felix Burton) 
wash up on Miami's shore; Carl Cox, left, 
artd Ron! Size schmooze poolside; 
Propallerheads (Alex White, left and Will 
White) bungle the jungle. 



For a ntan-on-the-streets view of 
the electronica fun at the Winter Music 
Conference, look on SPINonline 
at keyword: Spin on America Online. 
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For the students at Vassar College, 
hooking up is as easy as ordering a pizza. 
The indigestion, though, is a problem 
by Eric Konigsberg 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY OIETER MAYR 

Nineteen ninety-seven was the year Cody Kushner turned down sex, and 
this, it must be understood, was no small matter, for since he arrived 
at Vassar two and a half years ago, sex has been everywhere Kushner 
is. "The prospect of sex, anyway," he said recently, meaning that it has 
been there at parties, of course: and any time people were drunk, or 
walking home along the Gothic fleldstone wall by the front quadrangle as dusk 
began to roll out its gauzy canopy; or even in the stacks at Thompson library. A 
couple of weeks back, a girl he'd always had a thing for propositioned him in the 
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"It's almost like you 
stake your claim each night. 

You can go down to 
the Mug and get whatever 
you want. I got a little bit 
out of hand last year, 
and I would say, 'Tonight I want 
a long-haired girl, 
then a short-haired girl, 
then a tall girl,' and so on" 

— R. Damlon Williams 



■ dining hall — in the flat of daylight, where everyone at the salad bar could hear. 

"Honestly, I considernnyself a gentleman, at least I am when I'm in a rational 
I state of mind, but I consistently find myself in this position where it's just me 
! and a girl, alone," Kushner said, allowing his voice to trail off. Then he tried 
1 again. "Sometimes, before I know it. I'm just in this girl's bed. and., you know." 
; At the moment. Kushner was pulling the taps at Matthew's Mug. the on- 
! campus bar where he is the manager Saturday nights. To see him holding court 
! there behind the bar. a junior in hiking boots and a ski sweater, skipping over all 
i the songs by white people on the Boogie Nights soundtrack, you get only half the 
i picture. Yes, Kushner is handsome— with a smooth, guileless face, good teeth. 

and sandy hair He has big ears and rounded features and heavy eyebrows that, all 
: together, give him some resemblance to a bear cub. But there is more to it than his 
i looks. Kushner is sincere, and he knows that to certain girls there is nothing more 
! appealing than sincere. Sincere means Kushner is better than average at talking 
! about his feelings. It is not impossible that within the first five minutes of meeting 
' someone, he will divulge that he wept when he dumped his girlfriend last year. 

A blond approached, eyes as blue as a Mannerist angel's, stacked heels like 
i on a Cuban hooker. 

: "Cody." she said, reaching over the barto give him a big hug. 

Kushner tugged at the visor of his baseball cap. "Hey," he said. 
; "Cody, you are so sincere." 

i Jessica, a student barmaid, overheard this and said. "Cody's too sincere. It 
gets kind of corny, but it works. I mean, it's attractive. He has more women after 
him than anyone should." 

The thought occurs when talking to Kushner that maybe his sincerity is at least 

i in part an act. Certainly, he himself seems more aware than anyone that at a place 
like Vassar, where straight wromen outnumber straight men nearly two to one, 
nice guys can finish first. He did once admit that kissing a girl on the hand, which 

i is what he does when he first finds himself alone with one whom he likes, is "a 
good move." The problem is that somewhere along the way Kushner bought into 

; the legend of his own sincerity, came to actually believe in his sincerity. He started 

• being a nice guy without even considering if he was getting something in return. 
Whkh had a drawback of its own: Not only did treating girls vi/ell— he is the 

: only starting midfielder on the lacrosse team who actually believes in dating — 
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make it easier to bed them, it made it more difficult to break their hearts. 

And that was when the unthinkable happened, and Cody Kushner turned 
down sex. 

it was a party during fall semester. Around 1 a.m.. Kushner found himself 
talking to a girt he didn't know all that well. "Amazing body." he remembered, 
"works out a lot, good-size rack, brown hair, brown eyes— which is inconsistent 
for me. because, you know, normally I like blonds, and blue eyes, especially." 
By 2 A.M.. they were back at his apartment, watching SportsCenter, and she 
began pouring vodka. 

"Don't I get a thank you for the shots?" she wanted to know after a while. 

Kushner kissed her on the cheek. 

"That's not enough." she said. 

So the next thing Kushner knew, they were making out in his bedroom, and 
he slid his hand beneath the hem of her blouse, and up along her stomach and 
beyond, which was fun. And then, kind of by rote, he had his hand down her 
jeans, and that was okay too. working it for a few minutes, and her breathing 
was starting to catch, a heavily exaggerated sine curve. But all of a sudden, on 
the way to his bed. Kushner felt the bracing slap of perspective, and he could 
see himself: His desk lamp was on and the mirror on his closet door was like this 
pellucid lens— his mind's eye— and he saw the two of them, tussling clumsily 
below a poster of Clint Eastwood, as if he were observing someone else. He 
envisioned what he would do waking up with the girl the next day. If it was this 
easy he'd feel cheap and sleazy and it would take him a couple of days to 
resume his life. "It wouldn't be like I could just walk outside and have lunch and 
forget about it." he said. "I'm the kind of person, I have to see the relevance of 
something before I do it." And every time he's done something irrelevant like 
this, it's distracted him from his schoolwork. He's majoring in Poll Sci. 

Kushner was wishing he could just roll over and drift off the edge of the 
futon, into the night, without any explanation or spoon-making or guilt. He was 
wondering. Is this what it feels like to be a girl? 

Kushner pulled away from her. "I have to get up early tomorrow and go to 
New York." he said. 

The girl sat up. but nobody said anything. Finally she asked if it was time for 
her to leave. 
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"It was interesting," 
Cody said 
of a night spent in bed 
with two female students. 
"I told a couple of friends, 
because they asked. 
And it got back to 
the girls and a lot of people 
knew about it. 
They were annoyed. 
They probably just 
look at me as a dumb guy" 

-CkxlyKushner 
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IS this sex? Let us not turn our heads or otherwise decline to identify it as the 
deed itself, and perhaps in its rawest state, with none of the old push and pull, 
the plea and denial, the "Yes!" and the "No way!" that have plagued the act 
since. ..well, since a very long time ago. Perhaps there are college campuses 
somewhere in America where the vestiges of sexual repression and denial still 
maintain, but not here, that's for sure. 

Here, the fraternity boy of the soul is dead. The coed is, too. 
Now— who's left? 

I met Kushner on a Saturday night at the beginning of the school year, having 
arrived on Vassar's campus about an hour before and wandered pretty much 
by accident into a dorm party. Soon, he had become one of a handful of stu- 
dents whose carnal and romantic adventures I would attempt to follow 
throughout the term. The Townhouses, where Kushner shares an apartment 
with four friends, is a crescent of five low-slung redwood A-frames set among 
the pine groves of Poughkeepsie, New 'Vork, just off State Highway 376. Partic- 
ularly because most of the students living there are 21 , the Townhouses have 
become a social hub on campus. On any given night, you can stand on the 
grass at the center of the complex and spot a handful of keg parties. The apart- 
ments, rustic and airy, bear some resemblance to chalets at a down-market ski 
resort, and this adds to the atmosphere of insouciant but temporary depravity, 
where caution's taken a holiday but graduation looms. 

Living across the parking lot from Kushner, in another row of Townhouses. 
Diane Kaplan was not embarrassed to find herself fed up at this point in her Vas- 
sar career. She's ready to graduate to something better, in June, and she throws 
most of her time into working on a writing project and her thesis. At first glance 
she was all streaked hair and blade-like nose and battle-ready for a job as a 
D-girl, but her bowlegged stance and the way she could never stop fidgeting 
with the rings on her fingers revealed she was still vulnerable and childlike, too. 

"The most absurd thing here are the gossip servers on the computer net- 
work," she said. Indeed, Kaplan logged on one afternoon to show how kids had 
setup bulletin boards under such headings as "Freshmen I Want to Fuck"; "Ten 
Most Wanted Men at Vassar" (this list had only one person on it at the moment); 
"Top Ten Whores"; "Top Ten Ugly Dudes Who Pull the fVlost Bitches" (someone 
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It's difficult to name | 
another school that makes as many 
ostentatious pledges to 
sexual openness as Vassar 

had entered Cody Kushner sixth on that list, with the envious comment, "I just 
don't get it"); "Top Ten Good-Looking Giris That Get No Play" ; and "Top Ten Awful 
Things That Have Ever Happened to You" INo. 1 0: "Got rejected from Brown, 
had to come here." To which another student had added, "Didn't we all?"). 

Kaplan bit at her thumbnail. "By senior year I've stopped reading them, but all 
the underclassmen read them. Sometimes a name that really seems incongruous 
will appear on a list, like some dork will put himself No. 3 on the list of hottest 
juniors, and then someone else will put an asterisk and say, 'So and so, you wrote 
this.'" Kaplan said her name (which has been changed for this article) had 
appeared on one of the sex servers a lot last year, but she wouldn't say in what 
context. "You can take yourself off a list but you'll be back on within a couple of 
hours because everyone reads them and knows who belongs where," she said. 

The night before the midterm break, Kaplan and her roommates threw a keg 
party. "The thing about Vassar is that straight men thrive here," Kaplan said at 
one point, when she was good and drunk. "No matter who you are. no matter 
what you look like, women flock to you." 

A giri passing on her way to the bathroom overheard this and said, "Women 
here will stoop to such low levels it's despicable." 

Everyone on campus floated a different estimate for the number of sex partners 
the average Vassar student has over the course of four years, and each ballpari< 
figure came with its own set of corollaries. But men and women alike concluded 
the women, simply because of the numbers, have it tougher when it comes to sex 
and romance. They outnumber men at Vassar, and a high percentage of the men 
are gay (though a high percentage of the women are, too). The result Is that 
heterosexual women at Vassar have to be more aggressive than their counter- 
parts at other colleges, and heterosexual men, having been afforded this luxury, 
are considerably less aggressive (than Vassar women or college men elsewhere). 

"Fifteen to 20," said Tobias Anderson, a senior, "but that's hooking up. In 
terms of actually having sex, it's a lot less. Vassar students are promiscuous, 
but they tend to fool around without actually sleeping together. Of course, there 
are lots of exceptions." He told of a giri he was friendly with, a senior, who'd set 
out on a spree in September and by Christmas had already slept with 1 1 boys. 
Lots of others said 1 5 partners sounded about right. 

R. Damion Williams, a handsome junior from Hariem, famous around cam- 
pus as a ladies' man, said, "If you're a heterosexual dude, you're pretty much 
living the life. The way it works, it's almost like you stake your claim each night. 
On any given night, you can go down to the Mug and get whatever you want. 
I got a little bit out of hand last year, and I would say, 'Tonight I want a long-haired 
giri, then a short-haired giri, then a tall giri,' and so on. Then in the spring, the 
estrogen is really in the air, and you have all these senior girls running around 
hooking up with underclass guys." 

Nearby stood two polished young women, one tall with an aristocratic face, 
black toreador pants, cashmere turtleneck, tortoiseshell headband, and Gucci 
sandals (even in the cold, even in a spongy basement), the other wearing a 
shiny cocktail dress and drop earrings. They appeared to be flirting with a weak- 
chinned boy in fake Patagonia. 

"I'm not a Jap," Cocktail Dress was saying. She touched the boy's shoulder 
Ughtly. "Except I do the towel dance when I get out of the shower. Is that Jappy?" 

The boy went to fetch more beers, and the two giris giggled as he left. 

"Just ask him," the tall giri said. "When he comes back, just say. Do you 
want to go upstairs and fool around?'" 

Where sex and college students truly do combust these days is in the 
talking-about-it. A growing movement in academia today involves the 
study of sexuality— its causes and significance— as its own proper dis- 
cipline. There was a highly publicized seminar at the State University of New 
York at New Paltz. for example, to which the school invited sadomasochists to 
discuss the finer points of bondage. (Vassar students subsequently protested 
when the govemor of New York condemned the president of SUNY-New Paltz 
for permitting the talk.) At Brown, where you can major in Sexuality and Soci- 
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ety, one course involves watching the owner of a sex shop in town demon- 
strate the latest erotic paraphernalia on a latex vagina. Students in a class 
called Sexuality Today at the University of Virginia pair off (boy-giri) to make 
Play-Doh sculptures of each other's genitals. Susan Tate, who teaches the : 
class at UVA. told the New York Times in December that the point of the exer- 
cise is to demystify sex. "If we can discuss the heart, stomach, and elbow i 
without embarrassment, we should be able to talk about the penis, clitoris. j 
and vagina without laughing," she said. "I'm trying to tell the students what's 
good about sex." 

Just a few doors from Diane Kaplan's apartment is a place that seems a 
world away from Diane and her fellow sophisticated Humanities majors 
with their severely cut hairdos. In a neightwring house lives a group of ; 
earthier, less polished giris— math and science types in boiled-wool slippers. I 
Evenso.thesegirisoccupyrolesinasoapoperaof theirown. By the third week j 
of the term, Karen had already fooled around with four boys, and a few weeks 
later it was up to six, and all of them but one she referred to as "repeat offend- 
ers." Her excuse for the bender— and her roommates were gathered in the liv- \ 
Ing room one Thursday night, goading her into proffering one— was that she > 
was trying to ease the awkwardness of reentry, having spent junior year abroad ; 
where she'd met a boy from another school, a boy she was continuing to see 
but from whom she needed to create 'some emotional distance." 

Before classes even started there was a thing with a guy she'd slept with j 
through most of freshman year, though they'd never actually declared them- 
selves boyfriend and girifriend, and she was still finding herself very attracted to ' 
him mostly on account of his not caring much if she was. The first night of the I 
term was her 21 st birthday, and her oldest friend at Vassar tried to kiss her on 
her front steps, pretty much the same thing he's done every year. Then came ! 
another guy, who is just about Karen's best friend but is very definitely the best ' 
friend of her boyfriend from sophomore year. Afterward, they all talked about it i 
and the old boyfriend was really sad and upset, like seriously not talking to 
Karen and not going out. and sitting In his room and letting his Phish CD repeat | 
over and over without getting up to change it. How it happened was she and j 
the other boy were both drunk hanging out and he said his room on main j 
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campus was too far to go back and so Karen said he could sleep in her bed. 

"It was good," she said, "because there'd been so much sexual tension 
between us for three years." 

"Everyone's got sexual tension between them," said one of Karen's friends. 
**M you want to lool<: at it that way." 

Numbers four, five, and six for Karen were: a guy who'd graduated two years 
before and showed up to visit his friends; Karen's high-school boyfriend; and 
finally, a boy who didn't count because even the next day she couldn't remem- 
ber it, except for the part about waking up to turn off the alarm clock and dis- 
covering she wasn't in her own bed. Another roommate, Nicole, arrived from 
upstairs, in dainty wire-rimmed eyeglasses and an anorak. "You are not going 
out tonight, " Karen said. "You have had way too much of a week this week." 

"This has been such a strange week," Nicole conceded, sitting on the edge 
of a chair to tie her sneakers. "It just has not been a normal week for me. Three 
boys in one week! " Nicole seemed to be the sexual lightning rod of the house. 
Everyone encouraged her escapades and tried to divine direction from them. 
Especially in the past month, since out of the blue her boyfriend had dumped 
her and she had sought enthusiastic consolation in other admirers, most 
notably a freshman she knew from one of her classes. 

"He apparently had a crush on me," Nicole said. "I could really tell when he 
shared this love letter with me. He signed it, 'From a guy who's a little bit insane^'* 

Karen began to laugh and raised her voice. "But what he wrote..." 

"What he wrote isn't important," Mid Nioole. 

"...he wrote, 'Quite simply...'" 

"Come on." 

"'...Quite simply, I want your legs around my thighs.'" 

An embarrassed hush fell over the room. Nicola foraMI a amle. "And than 

they were." she said. "My legs, I mean.' 

Nicola WBiMad to go with Karan to a party at ona of liie olhar Townhou ses, 

iMitwaniad about running into liar tiMbayfHand.'IMwniaaa him, I feellll," she 

' j 

"I think Vassar is the only place in the 
world where a girl can just throw herself ^ 
at someone and be flat-out rejected" | 



aaid. *Uat InridBK I toM Mm we oouidnt beftianda bacauaa I wantad to kaap 
thktga aaparaladttam hhn. and ha aaid. "Wei, taddng aomaone elea wont help, 
bacauaa H Jdnt for ma.' It ]uat laft m a ipaac h laai. I mean. It waly upset me.* 

The moat famous portrayal (yet) of Vaetar in Htarature ia Mary MoCanhy** 
1 963 newel 7be Group, which treoas the sloriaa of eight young woman 
from the same dass at Vassar after graduation. For the most part 
McCarthy (Waaaar dees 011933) poked fin at theaa any, pratenfioua, asasrflwely 

sophisticated girls who constantly found themselves whipsawed by a iacic of 
self-awareness. More than 20 years after its publication and the brouhaha that 
ensued, McCarthy told an interviewer she still had no difficulty recognizing the 
refined yet clumsy Vassar giri. a type for all ages. This, she said, was because of 
"their desire to be superior— superior to others, superior to their community. 
There is a certain daring ness, sometimes simply a wish to be daring." 

This hasn't changed much since McCarthy's day. In the throes of coeduca- 
tion fever that hit the '60s, Vassar considered merging with Yale, located mon 
than an hour away, then balked, and while the rest of the Seven Sisters either 
acquiesced to offers of being subsumed by Ivy League neighbors (Radcliffe 
with Harvard, Barnard with Columbia) ordefiantly remained single sex (Welles- 
ley. Smidi, Mount Holyoke), Vassar, in 1 968, simply opened its doors to man. 
The very progressive ethos that supported the inclusion of men at Vassar 
attracted a certain type of student, and tfie school immediataly became known 
as an artsy, druggy, sexually omnivorous place. 

It's difficult to name another school that makes as many ostentatious pledges 
to sexual openness. All but one of tfie dorms have coed bathrooms. On Founder's 
Day, ttie big spring holiday, students picnic on Sunset Lake, talce psychedeHcs. 



andfool around. In late September, one of the student activities groups spon- 
sored a nude party at the Mug. They'd promoted the event as a protest against 
sweatshop conditions, but it was really intended as an excuse for everyone to go 
naked (most of the students went in their underwear). The fall term's biggest | 
dance, for gays and straights alike, was the Homo Hop, put on by gay students. At j 
Vassar, being gay is as much of an aesttietic decision as it is a sexual orientation. ! 
This is both a factor and a result of the sexually gravity-free atmosphere, and prob- ! 
ably why you see a good bit more experimentation with homosexuality here— on 
thapartofpraByatwiBaoed«tudanta.nolaaa. ; 

Cody Kushner was at the Mug one night with a gal pal. thoroughly shit- ! 
faced and elegiac about his sexual vitae. "I'm worried I'm going to a { 
school like Vassarandl'mgokigtogofourvearawilhoutdoingaomeailly, 
crazything,"hesaid. : 
"That can be arranged," said his friend, half jokingly. "Do you have a big futon?" ! 
"So we went to a party and I was getting more drunk and kind of excited," j 
Kushner recalled. "And she grabbed a friend of hers, another girl, and both i 
these girls are hot, and straight, and we left together." i 

They arrived at Cody Kushner's apartment to find the whole women's soccer 
team hanging out there with his roommates. That 's when one of the giris asked 
him to grab a Grateful Dead bootleg off his dresser, and the three of them, i 
Kushner and the two giris, ran upstairs and locked themselves in his bedroom. ' 
'And I pleasured both of them alternately," he said. 

'But I'm glad they didn't let me take it any farther. It was Interesting. I told a cou- 
ple of friends, because they asked. And it got back to the giris and a lot of people 
knew about it They were annoyed. They probably just look atmeasadumbguy." 

He a ttem p ted auch adventurousness in the midst of trying to mend a slightly j 
broinn heert. Late during the previous year, he'd began dating a senk>r on the | 
faiinic of graduation. 'I p ia yod the game of my life with that girt," Kushner said, 
haMbig wooed harfiom another boy with anonymous o-mals and Jerky Boys j 
impiBsalons. But KiiahnerdecMed he wouMn't a l a apwilti her 'will iha promised { 
wafd be monogamoualndeflnitBiy.* And though ihekwiBlfcinBMp continued, on 
and of^ through the aummar and kilo the fal, he new dkl get what he wanted. 
NowthMwaTrethraughand InaMrdkfhavaaaKwWiher, I really regret it, physi- 
cally. But alWd nayartaM ma about haraaxual peat* 

Kushner rode dOMflitoBrocidyn to visit her over midterm break, but she told 
him he was living in a fanlaay worM. The worat of Kwn, haRd Juat bkiwn off a 
giri on campus, tailing har ha had a aarioua, ItdMbna niaiionahip ht NawVMk. 
Kuahner was in taara whan ha got back to school 

He sakl what falowad the nsKt weekend made It the knweat point bi his Rfe. 
*l hooked up wHh two giria; I didnt wont either one,* he aaU. Of die second girt, 
ha dedarad, 'I wouU have rather been awknming in the fnezkig Hudaon River 
than there In her bed. I wanted it to be atrickan from the racord." 

All around har, Diane Kaplan aaw her roommataahapplycanying on wHh 
fairiy awolyed forms of the mala spades. One of harraommalsa had a 27- 
yeap«kl man wailing for har to move out WM whh hbn when she gradu- 
ated. 'She is gokig to dump her Vaaaar bcvfriand on Monday,* Kaplan aaid 
upon feitradudng har on* weekend. "Thaf a whan ha hands in his thaais.* 

The beat thing Kaplan had going during liertima In ooMaga was with a |od& It 
lasted through her sophomore and Junior years, but it was an on-agabi, ofNgain 
sort of anangement He spent more time with his tHiddtea than with har, but she | 
thought he was funny in a smart-ass way. and forthe time bdng, that was 
enough. "He had a k>t of problems, the Problem ChikI,' Kaplan aaid. "He was a j 
very defensive person; when he finally opened up and exposed all his issues— his | 
parents, it sounds like, were very hard on him and he drinks a tot— 'it felt good that 
he trusted me, but I also felt it was too much todeal with. And when Problem 
Child sensed that, the walls went back up, andthingsgot worse." 

All of which was brought to bear whenever sex came into the picture. "We ' 
tried, dozens of times, butthere were always, you know... problems' Kaplan 1 
told him she didn't care, but deep down she was pretty frustrated. | 

Forthe purpose of this article, two Vassar students— a boy and a giri— 
agreed to keep journals, anonymously, noting every sexual act that tran- 
spired in their lives during the semester. It wasn't until very late in the j 
semester that the diarists finally showed me their works-in-progress, and at i 
that point a few themes and patterns emerged. This is what happens when all 
the banian to esK come down^ I thought whan I raadtham.Hmingraachad the \ 
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point of nearly complete license, they had created an environment that seemed 
melancholy, nihilistic, groping, purposeless, apathetic, lifeless. The tales they 
recounted were on one level frighteningly sophisticated and jaded, but on 
another, kind of animalistic and joyless and dumb. 

When they did end up in bed, it seemed to have been just that— ending up there 
by chance, or due to someone else's insistence. "There's a knock at my door," the 
female diarist wrote. "Matt comes in. We screw around. In the morning he leaves 
and I know that when I see him next time on campus it will seem to everyone else 
that we're casual friends." One of the male diarist's entries reads, "This girl 
accosted me and told me that we were going home to my house immediatelv.' 

Though both were in and out of relationships, neittwr appeared willing toMI 
desperately in kn/e, and neither appeared capable ofbeing badly hurt 'JuHin 
and I both i^hts had fun at the party together, but both nightti left with my 
Wmdi. I know wen hook up « some point. No nMd to do M now.* No on* 
tauglittoMWoaromance, and no one worked hard to atait one. Thomalt'tjour^ 
nal said of a relationship in good standing. 'Kaaams to ba a kit aa ii er on ma Ion 
my paydia. my conadanea. my nlaih« haaMi) to hiM a glrlMand.' Iha giri 
wrelaaf ana guy, 'Haadminadlhat ha oouM badlflicuh and wnxad poetic 
about liow I meant so much to him and how we shouM give things another 
chance, blah faWi Uah. We kbaed that night, but I removed myself to go home. 
I'm not naly thataagarie tiy again.* 

In tlw end, the boy recorded samialencountara with tan people over the 14- 
woak aamaatar the giri, only thna. 

Not much happened al fill for Diane Kaplan, aavefor a couple of WMhands 
entertaWng a graduate working an an ti y lawa l job in venture capital, and 
the steady advances of a pseud who toM her what booits to read and 
pouted an entire evening after she caught her ring on his sweater and pulled out 
a thraad. *l juat am no k>ngar intereatad in al Iheae meatringleaa acama,* aha 
saM. 'Sankiryaaria too lataforthat' 

AsThanksgivtng approached. Kaplan saw Problem ChM at a party in one of 
the Townhouaae. He kMkad Ike he'd been lifting waight* aH Mm, and ha saM a 
ooupla of hia homotown ftfanda ware viaMng, ataylnB in Ma room. 
*Can I atay in your mom?' haaahad. Ibplan toM Mm sun. 
Shaian off 10 another party, cam* honw, and falaalaap.Anund3AJW.I(aplan, 
hetf awafca.oouM{sel he was In her room aiKl had slipped under the covers. 'And 
than ailofaaudden, we're tiying Itagaki,' Kaptan recalled. 'Andforthafirattime, 
this lime, actually, everythkig wwfcedl i was surprised. Itwas wonderful.* 

Cody Kushner got a new girlfriend late in the term, a freshman. "Vsty 
sweet." he said. "She's very pure— like she hadn't been with lots 
of guys who've poisoned her and given her baggage." He knew her a 
month before they kissed, and it was another three weeks until she stayed over. 

One of the first nights she was in his bed, Kushner looked at her, the comforter 
up to her armpits, and thought of how great and normal she was. He realized 
she made him want to volunteer personal information, just to let her know he 
trusted her, and to let her know how much he'd calmed down since he was a fresh- 
man. It was as if the more she knew about him, the more he felt there was a bond. 

Kushner told her how many girls he'd slept with in his life, "and the circum- 
stances with each of them." 

When he'd finished, she pressed herself against Kushner's chest squeezed 
his hand, and cast her eyes upward. 

"Do you have any questions for me?" she asked. 
*No,*hesaki. 

Within a few momhs, Diane Kaplan and her classmates would be out in tlie 
world, to be replaced by a newer batch of visitors from the future of sex- 
ual relations— kids like those you'd see in an underclass dorm at Vassar. 
The last Saturday night of the term found Sarah, Meghan, Sharon, and 
Lauren, all freshmen, at a reading tabic in the Main Building's third-story com- 
mon room, while beside them a bunch of bohemian sophomore boys were 
shooting pool. Reading period had come at last and this meant a few days of 
anemic industry before exams, and then Christmas vacation, but for them it 
was a time to reflect upon the rowdy misadventures the past three months had 
brought, drawing up lists of their sexual conquests and diagrams that connect- 
ed each of them to one another, either directly or through shared knowledge 
of outside people. The girls had met in September, assigned to rooms upstairs 
In Main, and qukkty became campus caiefanties, after staging an 'orgy* 



and a "pseudo-orgy," with the sophomore boys in the dorm. 

"The funny thing, most of us fit one stereotype," Sarah said, tilting her head 
back slightly to one side and twirling a strand of hair. "Catholic girls." She'd 
been an instigator all along, and each of the others, especially the boys, seemed 
to have a crush on her hyacinthlne, doll-like prettiness. 

Oddly, it was one of the boys who had set things off. The first week, the 
whole group, relative strangers then, sat in his room watching Kevin Smith 
movies. Later, one of the guys "was begging me to take my clothes off and you 
know how malleable I am when I'm drunk," Sarah said. "I started to, and he 
said, 'I'veneverseenanyonetaiwtheirGiothesoff elegantly.' Everyonecon- 

"A lot of the girls here are into 
that Looking for Mr. Goodbar kind of 
feminism," said Greg. "Am i right?" 

iMered thata chaMang*. By the and of the night, we'd all gottan naked." 
*lt was hlMoua,* Meghan sahL 

"Meghan and I, we were both very sexualy active in high Bohooi." Sarah 
sakL She grew up m tha MUwaat and had a sami-Gtandaatin* ting with a bar- 
lendorlan years oUaratafem bar where aha woikodaaa h o ataaa. *ltmakaa 
sense that we'd have started In on this here." 

*Butthereat of 1ham.*MaOhansaM. laughingly. *0h my God, Sarah, 
ramambar how hard w« had to workto get lham afl to kioaan up7* 

Tm8tlillca,'VVhBtwwayi)uguy*doinguptMnaw7"aaklSarBh. . 

Sarah'stistof conquest* WW by for the tongest 22 people Just since ma trie u- 
latton, tan aha daaoriMd aa *aiBnMeant aaxual axpariencea, whteh meana 
aomaona^B cloihaa wore off.* It ttwa moatly all boya, though aha'd kiaaed her 
girlfrianda, this being \taaar and alL *l had to try aomotMng now when I got to 
ooHege. Evan Sheran and I haweMaaed.* 

That was weird," said Sharon. "Weird, weird, weird." 

A boy named Stiles, who until now had been silent at the pod table with Jonny 
and Greg, broke in. "Sarah, tell the truth why you and Sharon really kiaaed.* 

Everybody burst Into hysterics, until finally Meghan saU,*Sarah and Sharon 
had to kiss so Greg would show us his testicles." 

"They're enormous," Meghan said. 

"My dick is normal size, " Greg said, drawing his cue stick back and not look- 
ing up from his shot. 

"God knows it's hard enough to gat anything from the guys here," Lauren said. 

"A lot of our guy friends are virgins." Sharon said. "Still." 

"A lot of girls here are into that Looking lor Mr. Goodbar kind of feminism," 
said Greg. "Am I right?" 

Sarah stayed up all night memorizing flashcards for an art history exam. The 
next morning Meghan showed up in her room for a smoke. They aatkldianatyle 
on a pearl-gray carpet sample, two long-limbed girls at 1 8. 

"Look at us," Meghan said. "Women of the Seven Sisters." She had on 
sweatpants and her roots were showing. The winter light slanted in harshly and 
they both looked pale and withdrawn. 

"This is it," Sarah said. "I swear, I would think Vassar is the only place in the 
world where as a giri you can just throw yourself at someone and be flat-out 
rejected. I can't believe how many guys here wanted to hook up but not have sex. 
It was too much of an attachment forthem. All the boyalVefboledaiound With 
want relationships." 

Meghan mentioned a friend. *He was a virgin,* shesaM. 

"Totally," Sarah said. 

Meghan straightened in her chair. "I said, 'Hetmsavirgkl.'* 
Sarah squealed. "Oh my God! Last night?" 

"Uh huh. We're not supposed to discuss it because he was weird about it " 
Sarah was silent for a moment. She took a grown-up-looking drag on her cig- 
arette. "What a week, you end me." she said. "It took me until the other day to 
finally have sex with a guy at Vasssr. And then afterward, we went out to dinner. 
Ihatwaaamaiing.MyflratdalainmyiHa.* • 
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RAY TRIPPING 

Charles Ray's work is never what it seems, but it's almost 
always creepy. On the eve of Ray's first major retrospective, 
Darcey Steinke checks out the artist's weird science 



Driving toward Hollywood In his truck, Charles Ray 
recalls a story his assistant once told him about 
snakes. In Mexico, Ray's assistant insisted, snakes fly 
through the air, and one species even drinks moth- 
er's milk. "The snake slithers into bed," Ray says, cleariy 
pleased by this belief in the supernatural, "puts his tail In the 
baby's mouth, and latches onto the breast of the sleeping 
mother." As a sculptor, the 45-year-old Ray— whose remark- 
able work is the subject of a retrospective at New York City's 
Whitney Museum of American Art that begins this month— is 
known for messing with reality. In fact, he's something of a 
magician. "I want my work to reenchant the world," he says. 

You can see this magic in the work that first put Ray on the 
map, a series of cubes done in the mid-'80s. In "Ink Box." the 
artist filled an open-topped black metal cube with ink. The 
surface looked so solid that at one gallery a guy set his hat 
down in the liquid. "It was like an illusion," says Mike Kelley, a 
Los Angeles artist. "The urge to touch was overwhelming." 

The sense that the rug is being pulled out from under you is 
a big part of Ray's work, as are things such as "space" and 
"form," which he meticulously skews to sometimes mind- 
blowing effect: A toy fire truck blown up life-size, a wooden 
table set for lunch with objects that slowly turn, a nuclear fam- 
ily whose members are the exact same size. They're all pieces 
Ray hopes "will create a fourth dimension in space." For his 
new "Unpainted Sculpture," the artist searched insurance 
yards for a totaled automobile. Eventually, he found a Pontiac 
Grand Am in which a woman had lost her life, then spent two 
years recasting the entire heap in fiberglass. The result is a 
ghost car: a reliquary object that's both ethereal and down- 
right creepy (see facing page). 

At his studio in Venice Beach. California. Ray tells me that, 
for his current project, he's creating an outfit almost identical 
to his everyday clothes. A Ray-made windbreaker. plaid shirt, 
and pair of jeans hang in a metal locker. The jeans are impres- 
sive—they look exactly like Levi's— and he's particularly proud 
of the cross-stitching at the crotch. Wearing them, Ray 
intends to make and star in a film which will run in New York 
theaters while the Whitney show is in progress. He whimsi- 
cally thinks of the clothes as a space suit as a way to slip into 





Realilv Check: 
from top, "No," one of 

Ray's self-portraits; 
skewing family values 
in "Family Romance"; 
"Ink Box." 



the dimensional space of the film itself. "For me," he says. "It 
will be sort of like a space walk." 

Ray was born in Chicago, the second of six children, and 
spent his childhood in a two-flat apartment before his family 
moved to a house in suburban Winnetka. He had trouble 
tying his shoes, and. as a dyxslexic. found the eariy years of 
school difficult. His father was a commercial artist, so there 
were always crayons and paper around the house. Ray calls 
his first drawings "typical kid stuff"— cars and bridges. He lat- 
er attended a military high school in Aurora, Illinois, and still 
winces when he recalls the cheaply constructed black 
cement buildings full of electric light. 

At college at the University of Iowa, and then art school at 
Rutgers. Ray began experimenting with creative auto-exploita- 
tion. Early one morning at Rutgers, Ray managed to dislodge a 
big school clock from a hallway, removed the internal mecha- 
nism, and climbed inside. He moved the hands at the rate he 
thought appropriate. "When I got out at 6 p.m.." he deadpans, 
"it was really only four, so as a timepiece I wasn't accurate." 

Ray's most definitive pieces may be his self-portraits. "Oh! 
Chariey. Chartey, Charley..." for instance, has eight replicant 
Rays engaged in a variety of carnal positions, a hilariously lit- 
eral take on the phrase "go fuck yourself." While other artists 
often portray themselves as angst-ridden or cerebrally elite, 
Ray Is more likely to show himself as a commercial dummy. 
In "Self-Portrait," he turns himself into a department store 
mannequin; and for the aptly titled "Male Mannequin." the 
artist attached a model of his own genitalia to a life-size doll. 

Although critics often assert that Ray's work is about such 
trendy hot-button issues as identity politics and gender. Ray 
says he just wants his pieces to grab you. Ironically, this 
apparent lack of pretension in his artwork has made him a hit 
with pretentious art-world types. Being tapped for a retro- 
spective at the way-voguish Whitney is not unlike the Rolling 
Stones asking you to open for them. While being flavor of the 
month worries him, Ray seems ready for art-worid fame. 
"Giacomeni was on the cover of every existential book for 20 
years, but his sculptures still look great," he reasons. "I'm 
reevaluating. This thing about being provocative from the 
Inside rather than the outside. I want more of that." • 
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Many assume Mary Kay Letourneau — who was sent to jail for having sex with a 1 3-year-old — 
was driven by either insanity or evil. Matthew Stadler asks: What if it was something else entirely? 
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ay Letourneau serves her seven-an 

Ma-half-year sentence for child rape in a 
prison that looks like a suburban high scho 
surrounded by barbed wire. The day I visit 
her at the minimum-security correctional institution 
in Purdy, Washington, the prison lobby is filled with dogs 
and cats sent to board at a kennel run by inmates 
learning job skills. My visit, which Letourneau requested 





Artist's rsfKtoring: a drawing 

made by 13-year-old Buddha 
during Letoumeau's first 
"rape of a chiM" hearing. 



year, one of Letourneau's students 
was at the house. Having worked with 
her on an art project, he then stayed 
to help clean the house. This boy was 
12 years old (he'd be 13 in a week), a 
little o4dar than his classmates in 
Letoumeau's sixth-grade class at 
Shorewood. He was taller than his 
teacher by a few inches. His mother 
knew Letoumeau vrall and routinely 
let her son stay overnight at the 
Letoumeaus' house while she went 
off to her night job at a pastry factofy. 
When the fight escalated around mid- 
night, the student got uncomfortable 
and said he had to leave, then bolted 
Into the night. Mary argued with 
Steve a while longer, then went after 
the boy In her van. 



a week earlier, was pushed back a few days after she 
announced she is pregnant— for a second time— by 
the now- 14-year-old boy the state says she violated. 

Letoumeau is a 36-vear-old mother, a devout 
Catholic, daughter of an arch-conservative former 
congressman, a bright, beautiful woman who fell in 
love with a 1 3-year-old boy. Before she wA fired from 
Burien, Washington's Shorewood Elementary, she 
was the boy's sixth-grade teacher. He is a welfare kid, 
Samoan-American, artistically gifted, a bold child 
who— according to accounts on all sides— aggres- 
sively pursued her. In the midst of her failing mar- 
riage, Letoumeau and the boy became best friends, 
confidants, then lovers. The courts called it rape and 
have jailed Letoumeau and ordered her to never have 
contact with the boy whatsoever— for the rest of 
her life. 

In the breach between these two positions— 
between teacher and pedophile, mother and seducer 
of childem, lover and rapist— every stable tenet of 
our relations with children has been thrown into 
question. How can we reconcile the soft-spoken 
teacher and church-going mother with a woman 
capable of wanting, pursuing, and having sex with 
not just a teenager but a barely pubescent boy? 
Letoumeau has been largely depicted as either evil or 
insane, she as the instigator and he as the victim. 
Letoumeau, however, refuses to accept this narrative. 
She has told a court therapist she'd like to become "a 
spokesman for family values,' and says of the boy, 
"He is the love of my life." The boy, digitized into 
shadow on TV, kept nameless in the press, says he 
wants to marry her. 

The courts "were just hysterical about something 
that didn't exist," Letoumeau says as we sit in the 
empty prison cafeteria at Purdy. "It's a political 
cause they're screaming about." Two months preg- 
nant planning to appeal her conviction, she pleads 
her case in a near-whisper. "The legal cause has noth- 
ing to do with the actualities of us and our families. 
They have no idea, and they've never asked, wftat 
really happened." 



Normandy Park is a middle-class suburb south of 
Seattle, where the hills spill dovm to Puget 
Sound, cut by ravines and thick with ever- 
greens and Douglas fir Beautiful from the air— flight 
paths cross directly over it— Normandy Paric looks 
haphazard and incomplete from ground level. The 
hills are crisscrossed by dirt-shouldered roads and 
scarred by highways, framing a patchwork of houses, 
yards, and trees. 

Mary Letoumeau moved here in 1 992, midsum- 
mer, with her husband, Steve, and three kids. She'd 
been teaching at Shorewood Elementary in nearby 
Burien for three years, and she and Steve tliought 
they could turn two incomes (he hauled baggage for 
Alaska Airiines) into a nicer house, nearer to their 
kids' school, with room for a new baby. Those who 
knew Letoumeau teased her about her night-owl 
habits, impressed with the energy that kept her 
going, sometimes on just three or four hours of sleep 
a night. "I had a lot of projects for school," Letoumeau 
says. "And I was raising four kids with a husband who 
was not always there." 

By June of 1 996, Mary Letoumeau had become a 
familiar part of the neighborhood— caught up with 
projects and school, working sometimes 9 a.m. to 
9 P.M., then coming home to care for her family. 
Steve was working odd hours as the young parents 
struggled with the costs of Catholic school for their 
kids and large house payments. At the san>e 
time, Steve and Mary's marriage was deteriorat- 
ing. Letoumeau says Steve was having an affair 
(Steve refused to comment for this article.) "I'd 
been asking Steve for a divorce for several years," 
she says. "He had somewhat arbitrarily vowed he 
would never get divorced because his parents had. 
But we were essentially separated, and he had a 
girlfriend then. And I was well aware of that." In 
Normandy Park, however, no one took much notice. 

On June 19, 1996, at one in the morning, all of 
that changed. The fight that filled the hours before 
midnight was nothing unusual for Mary and Steve; 
yelling and some threats. As was often the case that 



The police report filed later that night begins: 'At 
approximately 0110 hours Marina Security Officer 
Shields advised dispatch that he had a possible DWI 
in the north lot of the Marina. He said the vehicle had 
driven over a planting strip and was slowly driving 
through the north lot." In the deracinated language of 
the police that Letoumeau would come to know so 
well, reporting officer R.K. Tschida described what he 
found in the parked van. "A white female quickly 
jumped up from the backseat and got into the driver's 
seat. I approached the driver's door. As I did I saw a 
white male juvenile laying in the back. I asked the dri- 
ver (Letoumeau, Mary Katharine W/F 01 3062) if she 
was okay and why she was driving around in the 
north lot of the Marina after hours. 

"I asked Letoumeau to step out of the vehicle," 
continues Tschida, who was joined by Shields and 
two more officers. "She told me that the male in the 
back was a friend who was staying with her. I asked 
her how old he was. She hesitated for a moment and 
said 1 8. While I was talking to Letoumeau, Officer 
Neibush talked to the male. Officer Neibush said the 
male was 14. When Letoumeau got out of the vehicle 
I noticed that she was wearing a coat over a T-shirt 
but was bare-legged below the T-shirt. I didn't notice 
if she was wearing anything else and I didn't ask her." 

The four policemen questioned the pair separately, 
hearing from both that she was his schoolteacher 
and that he was staying at her house. After several 
hours with the police and a phone call to the boy's 
mother— who confirmed the story and asked that 
they let her son go back to the Letoumeaus— Mary 
and the boy vrent home. 

The police report is interesting not only because it 
is the first instance where the relationship between 
Mary Kay Letoumeau and her former student enters 
into the public record but also for its constricted, care- 
ful language. Whether the two vrare having sex 
remains to this day unclear But as the senior officer 
on the scene put it to Letoumeau at one point "Based 
upon the circumstances, there is an appearance of 
impropriety." 
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"In this emotional state, she 'allowed' the intercourse 
to happen," read the presentence investigation records. 

"By this time she was now sexually aroused, and 
the intercourse was mutual.... She commented he was 
'obviously experienced; he knew what he was doing' " 



The "young man," as Letoumeau insists he 
should be called, was by everyone's account 
an extremely unusual 12-year-old. Pubescent 
since the age of ten, he grew up in a large, extended 
family with his mother, three older siblings, and 
scores of relatives held together by the Catholic 
church and the habitual generosity of the Samoan 
culture from which his family comes. His father had 
already left them in Hawaii and since has been arrested 
for battery and false imprisonment. Currently serving 
time in a Texas prison, the boy's father claims to have 
18 children by six women. 

Letoumeau taught the boy in second grade. Four 
years later the boy said he could see then, at age eight, 
that she was unhappy with Steve. This sounds like the 
same kind of preteen bravado that had him telling 
Letoumeau, his sixth-grade teacher, "I have something 
In my pocket for you." That bravado, combined with a 
talent for drawing and poetry (remarked on by almost 
every adult who knows him), was enough to impress 
the boy's precocity upon his teacher. 

Sometimes dependent on food stamps and wel- 
fare, the boy's mother balanced multiple jobs with 
work-study and church, and in 1996 finally made her 
divorce official. That same summer, the boy, her 
youngest, took an art class at a local community col- 
lege, together with his teacher, Letoumeau. In a 
poem he wrote for that year's yearbook, he describes 
himself as "Truthful, grateful, and a strong warrior/ 
Son of a great queen . . . / Who fears nothing but end- 
ings, and sad stories... / Who likes to wear masks 
over his soul." Next to the poem was an unremark- 
able drawing— a paean to pop music with a dread- 
locked punk guitar god on a pedestal of CDs, the 
dreads labeled "Nirvana," "Green Day," "Bush." 
"Presidents," "Alantis" (sic). This familiar picture of 
young adolescence is complicated by the boy's later 
arrest, last year, for second-degree robbery (an inci- 
dent his lawyer dismisses as "stupid kid stuff"); sus- 
pensions, this year, for smoking and poor attendance; 
and a Child Protective Service report citing his mother 
for beating him, an allegation the boy denies. 

The report clashes with the thoughtful figure Soona, 
the boy's mother, has presented on those occasions 
when she's spoken in public. In court and on television, 
Soona has explained that her boy is "an old soul" who 
"loves Mary." She refers to her faith in God and her 
Insistence on forgiving Letoumeau for any transgres- 
sions—her secrecy, her violation of trust— because 
Jesus has forgiven all sinners. She puts the couple's 
new baby. Audrey, ahead of all other contingencies 
and has asked that Letoumeau be released in order to 
raise Audrey. In this, and in her deep religious faith, lie 
the strongest bonds between Soona and Letoumeau, a 
woman who became the unlikely mentor and lover of 
Soona's youngest son. 

In the fall of 1995 the boy, nicknamed "Buddha," 
entered Letoumeau's sixth-grade class. Letoumeau 
knew him well, both as his teacher and as the head 
of countless school projects to which Buddha con- 
tributed his artistic talents. Buddha was always 



involved, sometimes staying late with Letoumeau to 
work on them, then returning to her home. He later 
told King County police he began flirting with 
Letoumeau during these fall and winter months, teas- 
ing her about her clothes, and at one point making 
her cry by disrupting the class so persistently she had 
to take him to the office. 

Flirting soon became a boyish crush, mentioned 
by Soona that fall at a conference with Letoumeau. 
Letoumeau "took it as a compliment." Fueled by 
Letourneau's deep admiration for Buddha and an 
apparent absence of any line between the passions of 
teaching and love, their wordless folie a deux contin- 
ued, played out In classroom glances and the endless 
artistic projects both enjoyed pursuing. 

Letoumeau began trying to include Buddha in her 
family, taking him with her younger daughter into 
Seattle that winter to visit an art gallery and bookstore. 
Tina Bernstein, a next-door neighbor, never met Bud- 
dha but remembers, "My kids just didn't like him, they 
didn't like to go over when he was there. He smoked 
and used foul language, and my kids didn't like that. 
He was a little scary for them." Letoumeau encour- 
aged her oldest, 12-year-okl Steve, Jr, to form a friend- 
ship with Buddha, but the two had little in common. 

By now, Letoumeau had made it clear she didn't 
want to have sex with Steve anymore. At school one 
day, an encounter between Steve and Buddha was so 
disturbing, one of Letoumeau's students reported it 
back to her teacher. "One of the giris in the class," 
says Letoumeau, "came up to me and said, 'I don't 
know what to think about what I just saw, but your 
husband came in the room, and the two of them 
(Steve and Buddha] locked eyes like I had never seen 
two people before.'" 

Buddha articulated his desire through tapes, com- 
pilations he'd put together, special songs to give to 
his teacher. "A lot of them were very suggestive," 
Letoumeau points out. Later, when Steve gave 
Mary's papers to police as evidence, they found long 
lists of romantic songs (with one note saying, "All of 
the love songs seem to have been written for us"), 
among them, ballads by Celine Dion, Whitney Hous- 
ton, and Mariah Carey. 

By spring, Buddha was staying at Letoumeau's 
home until two or three in the morning, and on some 
occasions all night, working on the yearbook. Letour- 
neau knew he had developed intense romantic feelings 
for her— during one phone call he told her explicitly 
that he loved her— and she remembers feeling a deep 
ambivalence, an awareness that she was "an instru- 
mental person" in Buddha's move toward adulthood 
without any clue how her role should take shape. 

The clinical language of the presentence investiga- 
tion records how the dominoes fell during the sum- 
mer of 1996: "He had written a poem that implied he 
wanted to make love to her and had a plan for their 
next home visit. [Buddha] approached her and kissed 
her in the car, in what she described as a romantic 
kiss.'... She believed they could have the kiss and 
nothing more would come of it ... [Buddha] stayed 
overnight at her house once more when the two of 



them fell asleep in their chairs after a long talk.... He 
asked her to come and sit next to him and she com- 
plied. He held her and she could feel that he was 
aroused. .. She then made the decision to 'relieve 
him of this forcefulness.'... Ms. Letoumeau then 
went down and placed her mouth on his penis 'to 
finish him so he would not have those feelings'. .. 
She stated that he climaxed, but did not touch her 
in any way other than to hold her. . . . She described 
that incident as 'the beginning of the end'.... They 
ended up laying on the couch together with Buddha 
on top of her, pushing himself against her.... In this 
emotional state, before too long, she 'allowed' the 
intercourse to happen. By this time she was now sex- 
ually aroused, and the intercourse was mutual.... She 
commented he was 'obviously experienced; he knew 
what he was doing.'..." 

By the beginning of school in the fall, Letoumeau 
was pregnant with the child of her 1 3-year-old lover. 

Mary Kay Letoumeau grew up one of six chil- 
dren of John Schmitz, a community college 
teacher and an arch-conservative congress- 
man who ran for President in 1972, and his ambitious 
wife. Like many Catholic families, it was a strict 
household. Young Mary was shuttled from one 
Catholic school to another in order to avoid sex edu- 
cation classes. Her mother— who made frequent 
appearances on national television shows to speak 
out against the Equal Rights Amendment— was 
intent on controlling the terms of her children's intro- 
duction to sex. The parents, however, were eventually 
undermined by the children. According to therapist 
reports prepared for court proceedings. Letoumeau 
maintains that during the years in Washington, O.C., 
she and a brother had a periodic sexual relationship, 
primarily fondling and foreplay. After two years, 
Letoumeau asked that it stop, and It did. 

The facade of respectable family and church values 
came crashing down in 1 982 when John Schmitz was 
accused of fathering two children by a mistress— a 
former student— he'd kept secret from his family. 
Letoumeau doesn't talk about that time now, though 
cleariy she forgave him, as did his wife. Today, 
Letoumeau calls her father "the man in my life," and, 
among her family, remains close only to him. 

While the pressure of this highly competitive, 
demanding family drove Mary to pursue sometimes 
risky experiences during her teen years, she neverthe- 
less held on to Catholicism and her faith in family. By 
the time she got to college at Arizona State University 
and became pregnant by a fellow student she met at 
a frat party, Mary was ready to keep the child and 
marry the father, Steve Letoumeau. The couple 
moved to Alaska, where Steve's family lived, but 
within a year— when Steve was transferred by the 
airline he still works for— they settled in Seattle. 

The Letourneaus' marriage always had its difficulties, 
but in October 1996, it went into a crisis. That month, 
Letoumeau learned she was pregnant, and knew the 
baby wasn't Steve's. Isolated in the private language 
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of her relationship with Buddha, she found it impossi- 
ble to speak about her predicament with anyone. 

During these same months, financial pressures 
were closing in and the Letoumeaus knew they were 
going to lose their house. Letoumeau says It was 
about this time that Steve's mistress left him. "That's 
when he turned," says Letoumeau. "That's when he 
started digging up anything he could on my busi- 
ness." He didn't have far to dig. With Buddha staying 
over at least once a week and the evidence Steve 
found in Mary's journals and notes, it quickly became 
obvious what was going on. 

The months that followed were filled with anger 
and hesitation that exposed the couple's children to 
some of the worst traumas of the whole affair. Police 
were repeatedly called to the Letoumeaus' that win- 
ter. "Steven wanted me to miscarry," Letoumeau 
maintains. "He knew that I was prone to it, and he'd 
get rough with me, hoping I'd miscarry the baby." 

These blow-ups, however, were rare, and no 
arrests were ever made. "This was not a pattern with 
Steve, he was not an abusive man," says Letour- 
neau. "But all of his insecurities were being hit upon 
at once. Steve took it as a man-to-man jealousy 
thing; he saw [Buddha] as a rival. One time, he even 
asked me in a rage, 'Was he bigger than me?' mean- 
ing sexually." 

Mary and Steve recognized divorce was Inevitable 
and began looking at ways to get it done without 
hurting the children. Finally Letoumeau summoned 
the courage to tell her parents about Buddha, and 
John Schmitz's first question, she says, was, "Do you 
love him?" Letoumeau's notes to Buddha, given to 
the police as evidence, record an anguished after- 
math to that conversation: "They are happy for me 
and the baby, said I could live there if I needed to 
leave for a while. They think I also could be in big seri- 
ous legal trouble. Maybe I already am under investi- 
gation and don't know it yet. I need a plan and a life- 
and-death promise from you about this. You don't 
need to do anything except promise on your life not 
to ever, ever, no matter how someone questions you, 
to ever tell about us— not even a kiss can be told." 

In this period, Letourneau's notes abandon the 
dreams of romance songs and favorite movies and 
plunge into a wrenching insecurity about her future 
with Buddha. Page after page is composed of plans 
and lists, sets of rules ("Stay clean, stay true, stay up, 
stay creating") and demands whose simple urgency 
is devastating. "I need to know where you lock it all 
up," reads one note. "I need to know that every day 
you're going to remember the 'up life' no matter what 
craziness is happening around you.... Sometimes you 
could call me. And on the days when you're in the 'up 
life' you could just remember to say thank you — not 
to me but to you-know-who up there." 

The presence of these notes in an evidence file 
raises the question. What could these anxious dis- 
patches be evidence of? To encounter them— the 
urgent handwriting xeroxed, as if frozen in amber, 
crazy lines wrapping around themselves to fill the 



margins, in the midst of the carefully boxed and 
bracketed form-filling that makes up the bulk of the 
state's case— is like seeing a human face surface for 
one brief panicked moment in the brackish water of a 
swamp, before it sinks again from view. These notes 
mark the presence of something furtive and difficult 
to read, the language of the human heart trapped 
inside a system of inquiry that cannot hear it except as 
symptomatic, as evidence. On these notes psycholo- 
gists, those forensic scientists of the soul, could find 
the source of a crime: delusion, obsession, childhood 
trauma. Or the defense could point to a mitigating cir- 
cumstance: insanity, disorganization. But nothing is 
more sad than these notes— the face of a broken and 
loving woman calling out— and the knowledge that 
her writing them will only be used as evidence to con- 
firm her guilt while we watch her drown. 

In February, Steve Letoumeau drove to Buddha's 
home and confronted him. According to a police 
description of the incident, "Steve came to his 
house, knocked on the door, and asked him to come 
outside saying he wanted to talk to him. Steve then 
asked [Buddha] if [he and Mary] were having an affair 
and [Buddha] told Steve that they had. [Detective] 
Whisman asked if Steve had threatened him and 
[Buddha] said no, that he was very mad but didn't 
threaten him or anything.... [Buddha] said Steve told 
him that if this didn't stop that he would tell the police 
and [Buddha's] mother." Letoumeau recalls the inci- 
dent in different terms: "Steve called him outside and 
said 'She's mine forever.' and [Buddha] looked at him 
and said. 'Not a chance, buddy.'" 

Working with their priest, Steve and Mary finally 
began looking for a way out. Mary was seriously con- 
sidering an offer to go back to Washington. D.C., 
taking the kids with her, but it was still the middle of 
the school year. Word spread in Steve's family that 
something awful was going on in their relationship, 
and Steve was under pressure to get himself out of 
the marriage as quickly as possible. 

Around this time. Letoumeau says she was on the 
verge of telling Soona. Buddha's mother. "I was at 
church with Soona, and I was going to tell her. I felt 
she had a right to know she had a grandbaby coming, 
not so much that she should know her son was sexu- 
ally involved, but that she had a grandbaby. But I real- 
ized it wasn't the right time at all, so I didn't tell her 
that day." 

By then. Steve's relatives had heard the truth. "We 
sat out in the hot tub five hours, just sick to our stom- 
achs." says a relative who lived nearby. "They were 
the picture-perfect family in everyone's eyes. Kids all 
mannered. I think closer family members knew that 
there was a different side to them but not so much, 
as. you know. So February 25. my birthday, I called 
Child Protective Services. They told me to call the 
school district because she was a teacher." 

Mary Letoumeau was arrested at school on February 
26, 1 997. After interrogating Buddha that morning at 



his middle school and calling his mother— Buddha 
told police, "She's gonna kick my ass" — Detective Pat 
Malay arrested Letoumeau at 4:30 in the afternoon. 
Letoumeau declined to give Maley any statement in 
her own defense. 

The police brought Letoumeau back home with 
instructions to avoid all contact with Buddha and his 
family, an order she violated at once, phoning Soona 
and asking to meet her two days later. Reporting their 
conversation, Soona told Detective Maley, "[Mary] 
really needs help because I think she's living in a fan- 
tasy land." Letoumeau's notes show she was, at the 
very least, living In extreme isolation. She was backed 
Into a corner where she could speak frankly to no one 
except the young teen she'd chosen as her lover, a 
boy whom she increasingly tried to instruct through 
lists of rules and "what I need from you." hoping he 
could help her to navigate her fractured life. 

Tina Bernstein found out about her neighbor in 
the next day's paper. "I went over with some fkiwers, 
and I hadn't seen her for a long time, and I was think- 
ing she was set up or something," says Bernstein. 
"I knew who the kid was. but I didn't say anything 
about that when I went over. I just gave her the flow- 
ers and said, 'I think we need a little sunshine around 
here.' I made a little joke. She gave me a big hug and 
we just cried." 

Letoumeau asked Dave Gehrke, a friend of Tina 
Bernstein's husband, Lee, for help, and the 49- 
year-old lawyer sat down with her to outline the 
legal options. "Mary first wanted to know if I thought 
she was a pervert." says Gerhke. a father of tvM> 
boys. "I told her no. in a lot of cultures and a lot of 
different eras it was perfectly normal, legal, and 
encouraged. Even in our own country, today, it's 
treated so differently." 

Letoumeau had no Interest in making Buddha take 
the stand in a trial and agreed with Gehrke's advice to 
plead guilty. She asked Gehrke about sentencing 
options. "It was important that she only be charged 
with rape of a child in the second degree, two 
counts," Gehrke says. "That would keep her sentence 
below 96 months and make her eligible for the treat- 
ment programs." 

Washington state has pioneered a number of inno- 
vations in the punishment and treatment of convicted 
sex offenders. Since 1990, when the brutal maiming 
of one boy and the murder of two more by released 
sex offenders triggered public hearings and calls for 
harsher laws, the state has introduced community 
notification (later passed in New Jersey as Megan's 
Law) and mandatory, indefinite incarceration and 
treatment for sex offenders who finish their sen- 
tences but are deemed "predatory." In 1984. a sen- 
tencing option called the Special Sex Offender Sen- 
tencing Alternative was put in place. SSOSA allows 
"non-predatory offenders" who are judged to be 
amenable to therapies to stay in the community 
under strict guidelines: completion of a special sex 
offender treatment program and no contact with 
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potential victims. "Non-predatory" offenders are 
deemed eligible for this program if the court decides 
they have a mental problem that is treatable by thera- 
py, and that the offender acknowledges his or her 
offense and desires treatment. Remorse, an ability to 
describe the crime and victim in the appropriate 
terms, and a self-image that is in keeping w/ith the 
court or treatment-provider's image of the perpetra- 
tor, are important ingredients in establishing an 
offender's eligibility. 

The first step, after Letourneau's arrest, was 
getting her into such a program. "I still didn't care to 
justify my relationship," Letourneau says, recalling 
her first visit to an evaluator. "Who can justify love or 
any of their strongest relationships? These are simply 
things which cannot which don't need to be defend- 
ed or explained." 

Marsha Macy, a therapist working near Normandy 
Park, was putting together the state's first women's 
sex offender group. She had two female offenders 
and needed a third, and so was eager to have 
Letourneau. Washington's entire sex offender pro- 
gram is designed for male offenders, and standard 
therapies rely on the use of a plethysmograph, a metal 
ring placed around the penis to measure arousal. The 
"specialized intensive sexual deviancy treatment pro- 
gram" Macy eventually recommended for Letour- 
neau included weekly group therapy, individual treat- 
ment every other week, polygraph exams every three 
to six months, marathon group sessions every quar- 
ter, cognitive restructuring, and "behavior modifica- 
tion" treatments such as "minimal arousal condition- 
ing, aversion treatment, and covert sensitization." 

"Aversion treatments," according to state guide- 
lines, include "techniques in which arousal to stimuli 
depicting sexual abuse is paired with a noxious odor." 
Put plainly, the offender is shown dirty pictures, then 
doused with a horrible odor if she indicates any posi- 
tive response. "Covert sensitization" works similarly, 
sometimes substituting mild electric shocks for the 
odors, while "arousal conditioning" usually requires 
weekly periods of masturbation— performed while 
narrating putatlvely appropriate and then inappropri- 
ate sexual fantasies out loud, all of which is recorded 
on tape and reviewed by doctors. 

These and other techniques used in the predatory 
offenders programs presume a male offender, and 
much of the psychology presumes patterns of 
aggression, denial, guilt, and remorse that are more 
typically male. Similarly, most victims are presumed 
to be female. Letourneau's "rape of a child" was fairiy 
atypical. In fact, a 1997 study indicates that a "vic- 
tim" like Buddha— a boy who believes he consent- 
ed—is likely to have a long-term positive assessment 
of the sexual relationship. 

With Dave Gehrke's help, Mary Kay 
Letourneau managed to complete enough 
testing to be evaluated by five different 
therapists during the summer while she awaited sen- 
tencing. Letourneau's home and family were in sham- 



bles, a silent, puzzled 
group of shipwrecked 
survivors who passed 
their days in the Nor- 
mandy Park house- 
now for sale— watching 
and waiting. Under 
court orders to "not reside in the same home as her 
minor children," Letourneau took to sleeping in the 
car, parked outside, so she'd be there to take care of 
the kids when she could without violating the terms 
of her release. The kids were shuttled in and out, and 
soon after the school year ended, each of the four 
went to live with relatives while their future got 
sorted out. 

Out in the worid, the press was presenting a num- 
ber of Mary Kay Letoumeaus, as the details of her liai- 
son and remorselessness were made clear. Mary the 
schoolroom seducer was the first shadow to be cast 
in the brief reports after her arrest. But as June turned 
to July and Letourneau gave birth to Audrey, the cou- 
ple's baby, a second, fuzzier shadow emerged: an 
image of a loving mother and devoted teacher who'd 
gotten caught up in circumstances she couldn't con- 
trol. Letourneau allowed Ron Fitten, a reporter for the 
Seattle Times, to spend time at home with her and 
Audrey, telling him secrets she'd eariier kept to herself 
so that he could make this more sympathetic charac- 
ter clearer. The pictures of Letourneau on the Seattle 
Times' front page, sitting amidst the partially packed 
boxes in her empty house, holding baby Audrey, 
powerfully displaced the profile of the molester in 
jailhouse clothes that had been standard fare 
before then. 

Gehrke also recruited another lawyer, his friend 
Robert Huff, to act as a kind of literary agent and 
media advisor to both Letourneau and the family 
of Buddha. Among the calls he fielded was one 
from Steve Chang, a producer for Dateline. Chang 
wanted to give Letourneau and Buddha airtime to 
speak and explain what had happened. Letourneau 
agreed, and the segment was shot in Dave Gehrke's 
house the night before she was due to plead guilty 
and go to jail. 

"With her guilty plea, the media just went crazy," 
Gehrke says. "They'd call or fax— Jerry Springer, 
Montel Williams, all the talk shows— saying, 'Wow, 
we want to do the Mary story. We'll come up; we'll fly 
her down; we'll put her up. It's a great story, we want 
to do it.'" The small law office was swamped with 
offers. "We got specially printed slick brochures with 
film offers, talking about the company and the princi- 
pals and what they were going to do; people interest- 
ed in a love story; several French magazines; radio 
from Argentina, Colombia; TV from Brazil, Germany. 
As a legal tactic we wanted some coverage to 
humanize this 'child rapist,' to show this is a real per- 
son with real concerns and feelings. And with some, 
like Dateline, that's what we got." For Letoumeau, 
bartering glimpses of her "humanity" had become an 
essential legal strategy. 




Buddha had all but disappeared from view as he 
and Letoumeau were displaced by the media's 
image of their affair. He appeared once on the 
Today show, stating that he loved her and did not like 
being called a victim, and he spoke often with the 
Seattle Times. But the relationship was more com- 
pletely hidden and private than it had ever been 
before the arrest. Their times together were orches- 
trated and fleeting— Buddha's visit to the hospital 
when Letourneau delivered, meetings monitored by 
Soona or the lawyers— and their feelings about one 
another had gone entirely underground, unexpressed 
even to each other. There was no school, no projects, 
no tapes, no all-night videos or conversation, no "for- 
ever love." 

Buddha had regular counseling and went back to 
school in the fall, where he quickly got into trouble for 
smoking and skipping class. A conflict one evening 
between another kid and Buddha and his brother 
ended in Buddha's arrest for second-degree robbery. 
At home, he helped his mom and older sister take 
care of Audrey, while their lawyer. Bob Huff, dealt 
with the press. In one incident. Huff filed suit on 
behalf of the family charging Seattle's KIRO-TV with 
invasion of privacy and false imprisonment after a 
news crew picked up Buddha at home and took him 
to a local park for an interview. 

On November 14, 1997, Judge Linda Lau con- 
vened her oft-delayed sentencing hearing, and the 
end finally seemed near. The hearing promised to 
put a period at the end of a great series of hesitations, 
but it became an almost caricatured battle of defense 
and prosecution therapists. Dr. Julia Moore, for the 
defense, brandishing a handmade chart of "bipolar 
cycles," breathlessly catalogued the "euphoria, 
elation, expansiveness, problems with boundaries, 
over-involvement in other people's lives" that consti- 
tuted the "pure mania [Letourneau had] during their 
relationship." Moore was pitted against the gray, 
somber Dr. Richard Wheeler. Using a set of preprinted 
charts, he ticked off the 1 1 criteria for "sex offender 
eligibility determination" and pointed out that 
Letourneau's wish to become a spokeswoman for 
family values displayed "a severe cognitive impair- 
ment." Ultimately, Judge Lau ruled Letoumeau is 
bipolar, as Moore contended, and so was eligible for 
treatment. Her sentence: 80 more days in jail, release 
into the community by eariy January, and treatment 
for three years. 

The elation of Letourneau's friends was matched 
only by the swiftness with which they took up 
Moore's bipolar diagnosis. All of them— from child- 
hood friends Michelle Jarvis and Caroline Schuster, 
to Tina Bernstein and David Gehrke— confirmed the 
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logic and acuity of this simple explanation. Dr. Moore 
had put a frame around the once-fuzzy image of poor 
Mary Letourneau, and now everyone seemed able to 
view her clearly. 

Mary Letourneau was released into the com- 
munity this past January and went at once to 
her new home in south Seattle, a cottage 
she shared with fellow teacher Beth Adair. Adair had 
defended Letourneau at school during the months 
other teachers turned against her. She had kept in 
touch, letting Letourneau know how her students 
were faring, and passing along occasional informa- 
tion about Buddha's mental state. Adair was close 
friends with Buddha's family, and often went with 
Soona and baby Audrey to visit Letourneau in jail. 
She told the court in August that Letourneau "did not 
manipulate anyone": Steve's mistreatment of 
Letourneau forced her to reach out to Buddha "for 
understanding and caring." 

Letourneau was given 24 hours to register as a sex 
offender— a lifelong requirement for anyone convicted 
of such a crime in Washington. She registered in a 
locked office of the King County courthouse while the 
media swarmed outside. "That night. " says a friend 
who accompanied Letourneau to the courthouse, 
"the cameras were out at (Beth Adair's] house. They'd 
located it and were all gathered on the street outside. 
Beth's daughter, who's 1 9, and Letourneau put on 
long baggy pants and sweatshirts and funny hats and 
all, so they looked like punk 14-year-old kids, and they 
went outside with skateboards and just sat on the 



curb by all the cameras, watching them." 

By all accounts, including that of her doctor, the 
euphoria of her release had quickly taken Letourneau 
into a "hypomanic" state, which Dr. Moore says is 
marked by extreme, unrealistic confidence and risk- 
taking. Letourneau was prescribed Depakote to tem- 
per her euphoria; Dave Gehrke observed that a just 
few weeks on Depakote had made Letourneau 
"much more realistic." But Letourneau soon stopped 
taking the medication, complaining that Depakote 
was causing hair loss and other side effects. "I kept 
pushing for her to accept conventional treatment 
with lithium," her psychiatrist later told the court. 
"But I felt Mary was in a hypomanic state and I was 
trying to get her on meds with as little adversarial 
action as possible." 

Gehrke, anticipating the hazards of these first 
weeks, wrote a letter to Letourneau's friends and 
family asking them to help her succeed at the sex 
offender program. "I knew it wasn't going to be 
easy, " says Gehrke. "One problem was that Mary 
had by then gotten this little fan club of new friends 
who kept telling her it was love and she was a martyr 
and basically setting her up for failure." One of 
Letourneau's new friends, a woman whom she met 
as a visitor in jail that summer, arranged to get a 
pager for Letourneau and then passed the number 
along to Buddha. Soon after Letourneau's release, 
the couple was back together. 

With her new friend from the jail, Letourneau 
spent evenings out at movies, shopping (she spent 
$850 in two weeks, buying clothes for Buddha and 



baby Audrey), and sometimes going to bars. "We 
went up near the university one time," her friend 
says, "and the guy at this club carded us, which was 
flattering. I just said, 'Two more years and I'll be 
legal,' you know, as a joke, and Letourneau laughed 
and said to him, 'Yeah, and my boyfriend is 14 years 
old.' He looked at her and said, 'Lucky guy.'" 

Letourneau and Buddha went on walks and to the 
movies, seeing their favorite. Titanic, a number of 
times and staying together as long as they could 
manage. By the end of January, the couple was find- 
ing enough time alone to start having sex again. 
Every friend who would speak atxiut it said they had 
no idea Letourneau and Buddha had gotten back 
together. One says attorney Bob Huff actually encour- 
aged these reunions in the hopes of triggering a 
violation and rearrest— so that the press and film 
offers would be sweetened— a claim that Huff 
denies. But this sort of wild accusation was the coin 
of the realm in the increasingly contentious rivalries 
that now swiried around Letourneau. Her story, her 
friendship— Letourneau herself— had become 
redeemable, a currency it seemed everyone wanted 
a piece of. 

On February 2, three days after her 36th birth- 
day, Mary Letourneau was paged again by 
Buddha. He said he had to see her; he was in 
trouble and didn't want to go back home. Letourneau 
picked him up in White Center, a Seattle neighbor- 
hood just north of Burien, and drove out to the Oak 
Tree Cinemas in the city's north end. In the car. 
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Letoumeau had a lot of clothes, piles from her com- 
pulsive shopping with her friend, plus some gifts for 
Buddha and for Audrey. In the bacl<seat, a strongbox 
held $6,200 of her savings— another of her friend's 
Ideas (In case the court put any kind of lien on Letour- 
neau for "damages" or court costs). In front, beneath 
the driver's side floor mat, Letourneau kept her pass- 
port. The couple bought beer and snacks at Larry's 
Supermarket, then went next door to see the late 
movie before driving back to Adair's house. 

That evening, for what might have been the last 
time, Letoumeau took refuge in the fantasy of "forever 
love," her hopes for "the up life," and a romance to 
rival Tttanic or Srai'e/iea/T— the epics that were her 
best, perhaps only, model of true love. More modest 
fantasies must have seemed to her indefensibly puny, 
incommensurable with the scope of her passion, or too 
weak to justify action. And so an unusually talented boy 
became, in Letoumeau's eyes, "a Picasso protege"; a 
difficult, desired liaison became "forever love." 

They sat out in the car and held each other. Letour- 
neau told Buddha he had to go home to his baby and 
his mother, but he stayed. Hours passed, as they had 
on so many long evenings in the past. It got to be 
1 A.M., and then two. In the quiet Seattle neighbor- 
hood, the houses were dark and no cars were out 
save a police car on routine patrols. At 3 A.M., a 
patrolman came across Letourneau's parked car, its 
windows steamed, and saw the shadows of two peo- 
ple inside of it. He knocked on the driver's side door 
to ask if anything was wrong. 

The police arrested Letourneau for violating the 



terms of her release as she sat in the car with Buddha 
outside Beth Adair's house. A friend of Letourneau's 
recalls, "Beth called me at three in the morning, cry- 
ing on the phone and saying the police were out there 
and she'd heard an officer saying, 'Young man, get 
back in the car,' and she said, 'Mary is out there, 
the police are arresting Mary.' I just didn't believe it, 
I couldn't believe it." 

On the morning of February 6, Letoumeau sat, 
drawn and fidgeting, in jailhouse clothes, in Judge 
Lau's courtroom. In Washington, D.C., President Clin- 
ton was busy defending himself against allegations 
he'd forced sex on a young intern. TV stations in Seat- 
tle jumped back and forth between the Presidential 
news conference and Letoumeau's resentencing. 
Dave Gehrke listened and scribbled notes. Letour- 
neau stared, bit her lip, and let her head fall to one 
side. There was no drama, only the dull monotone of 
prosecutor Linda Johnson extracting layer upon layer 
of evidence from Seattle Detective Dane Bean— infor- 
mation so meticulously stripped of subjectivity, so 
entirely divorced from intent, desire, or passion, it 
could stand up in court, unbreachable. 

Letourneau was sentenced to seven-and-a-half 
years at Purdy and ordered never to have contact 
with Buddha for the rest of her life. 

At the plain Formica table in the prison cafete- 
ria at Purdy, Mary Letourneau, two months 
pregnant, looking forward to her new baby, 
speaks in a near-whisper "I asked one of the thera- 
pists about this idea that [Buddha] and I had a 'shared 



delusion' and he told me, 'Everybody's love is delu- 
sionary,' she says. 'You and he share the same delu- 
sion. That's part of love.'" 

Letourneau wants to keep her new baby, but the 
state says it will take possession of the child after it Is 
born and place it with a family, possibly Buddha's. 
Letourneau says she's a fit mother whose dearest 
wish is to be with her kids. 

Her oldest, 13-year-old Steve, Jr., pleaded with 
her on the phone from Alaska, days before her rear- 
rest, wanting to see her, miserable and threatening 
suicide. Buddha is in and out of his home, in trouble 
with the police, suspended from school. Soona, 
Buddha's mother, still working two jobs, takes care 
of Audrey. 

Tina Bernstein says she hopes to go down to Purdy 
and visit Letourneau. "I just haven't gotten around to 
it," says Bernstein. She wishes her kids could see 
Letourneau again but knows they never will. "Every 
now and then they ask why Mary Kay is in jail and we 
just kind of smooth it over. They think the worid of 
Mary Kay, and my daughter, she's eight, said one day, 
'They put her in |ail because she's so nice to kids, didn't 
they?' And I just said, 'Oh my God.' And now my little 
one, my six-year-old son. sometimes when we've 
done something really special as a family, he says to 
mo, 'Mom, I'm scared because of all the nice things 
you do for us, they're going to take you away and put 
you in jail like Mary Kay.' That's the only way he can 
make sense of it." • 

Additional research by David Kihara 
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Original Sinner 

On her peppiest album in years, Tori Annos 
is still trying to lose her religion, by Sarah Vowell 




D Tori Amos 

From the Choirgirl Hotel (Atlantic) 

One of the most encouraging moments 
in recent memory was that weel< a cou- 
ple of years ago when Jesus appeared 
on the cover of all three of America's 
major news magazines. The fact that 
God is still a cover story so late in the 
millennium is good news indeed, at 
least from a rock'n roll-will-never-dle- 
(or-will-it?) perspective. Because once 
you get rid of God, religion goes too. 
And without religion and its rules, 
what is there to rebel against? Without 
preachers, there are no preacher's 
daughters; no Torah— no Tori. 

Tori Amos: Southerner, Pianist, 
Loser of Religion. More than any 
singer/songwriter of her generation, 
this minister's child carries on the 
memory of rock's creation myth, that 
part of the genre born of Pentecostal 
passion and slave sadness. You can 
trace a line from the Holy Ghost shake 
of Elvis Presley's hips to the point-blank 
heresy in Amos's lyrics. She scolds God 
( "You need a woman to look after you "), 
rejects communion for masturbation 
("When they say 'take of his body' / 1 
think I'll take from mine instead"), and 
calls Lucifer "Father." And for all her 
excellent covers of Led Zeppelin or the 
Stones or even "Smells Like Teen Spir- 
it," it's almost disappointing that this 
piano-playing Jerry Leeann hasn't yet 
recorded "Great Balls of Fire." 

Nonbelievers think of losing your 
religion like it's losing weight. It's not. 
The loss of faith leaves a hole behind. 
You never get rid of spiritual need. For 
pop music, it's a very useful void. Even 
when she's not singing about religion— 
and on her new album. From the Choir- 
girl Hotel, she barely does at all— Amos 
achieves a kind of ecstatic holiness in 
song. She's that rare rocker who can 
build a racket not out of dissonance but 
through euphonic intensity. 

"I guess you go too far / When pianos 
try to be guitars," Amos sings in "North- 
ern Lad." IVIiraculously, Amos can con- 
vince you pianos are better than guitars 
for minutes at a time, even when pianos 
are at their most pianissimo. Despite 
her punk sense of spite, Amos, who 
honed her chops playing piano bars as 

BKing the Appis: Tori in post-FkMia 
image makaovar. 
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a teen, often channels the spirit of 
schmaltz, which is why it took me 
years (and facing up to the memories 
of a decidedly uncool musical past) 
to like her. Even though my favorite 
album from the '70s is Modern 
Lovers, I admit my favorite album 
during the '70s was You Light Up My 
Life. And what girl won't get the 
secret Debby Boone shivers from 
Amos's "Jackie's Strength?" It's a 
nice old-fashioned ballad with string 
accompaniment and would be the 
perfect wedding song except for that 
relevant-though-inappropriate line 
about "my bridesmaids getting laid.' 

Maybe the gift of a Christian giri- 
hood is also its chains. Sex has con- 
sequence. Which is why Amos's love 
songs are always so fraught with 
danger. Because what's sexier than 
danger? On From the Choirgirl Hotel, 
sex isn't so much a word as a sound, 
slithering from the murky, trip- 
hopped-up "Cruel" to the speaking- 
in-tongue-kisses funk of "Raspberry 
SwiH," in which a male suitor is 
advised, "If you want inside her / 
Well, boy, you better make her rasp- 
berry swiri." And in this, the year 
that's turning into sex addiction's big 
moment in the sun, who can resist a 
lurching rocker called "She's Your 
Cocaine"? It's got everything you 
want from Tori: devil references, an 
angelic bridge vrarthy of the choirgiri 
in the album title, and that Amos trade- 
mark orgasmic shrieking that makes 
faking it sound like so much fun. 

Choirgirl is less overtly political than 
Amos's previous rails against patriar- 
chal crimes. It's less fey as well (no 
harpsichordsl), and her vocals don't 
get whipped so much into that regis- 
ter known as "upper tiramisu." That 
the messages are less pointed and 
the presentation less frilly makes for 
more universal appeal. Unless you 
can figure out what to make of a song 
like "Spark," which is about the "bal- 
lerinas that have fins," let's think of 
this as simply a rock record, which 
means its meaning is found in noise. 
You won't find anything nearly as har- 
rowing as the a cappella rape memoir 
"Me and a Gun" from Little Earth- 
quakes. You will find yourself engaged 
in old and favorite habits— dancing 
around; singing along; dropping 
through all the normal, miraculous 
rock'n'roll escape hatches. Some- 
body call /Vewsiveeilr— this is some- 
thing to believe in. • 
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D Butthole Surfers 
After the Astronaut (Capitol) 

D Sonic Youth 

A Thousand Leaves (Geffen) 

They're still here. Two bands that 
emerged from an extraordinary, 
avant-guitar-driven wave of mutilation 
in the mid-'80s; bands rooted in punk 
attitude but who nonetheless rein- 
flated notions of the sheer physically 
overwhelming immensity of rock that 
had lain dormant since the demise of 
Led Zeppelin; bands that understood 
there are ways of protesting rock's 
pre-punk phallocentrism, egotism, 
and virtuosity-for-virtuosity's sake • 
other than downsizing to skinny ties 
and jerky, pimply power-pop. 

By the early '90s, though, the Son- 
ics and the Buttholes had been super- 
seded by the very bands they'd influ- 
enced—Nirvana, Soundgarden, Pearl 
Jam, Helmet. Their own major-label 
bids for crossover never quite hap- 
pened. Yet now that the Kurt-led 
wave of grunge activity has ebbed, 
with no apparent sign of any creative 
resurgence of white American rock 
emanating from left field, here they 
still stand— altjeit not moving for- 
ward, having peaked aesthetically 
in 1988 with Daydream Nation and 
Hairway to Steven, respectively. 

Following their vaguely trip-hoppy 
near-hit "Pepper," After the Astronaut 
sees the Surfers augmenting their 
gross, morphed-out sound with some 
of the block-rocking structures of 
British electronica outfits such as the 
Chemical Brothers, even injecting a 
little drum'n'bass on "Imbuya." Their 
druggy, shambolic approach to 
music-making means they're a bit 
imprecise, firing off great Scud 
missiles of noise at random and 
not always hitting Israel. That said, 
there's a hardening seriousness 
beneath the tomfoolery, as on "Jet 
Fighter," in which a sub-Chariie 
Daniels, mock gung-ho Gibby Haynes 
tells the story of a U.S. pilot being 
shot down and going to heaven. 

Astronaut improves as it goes on. 
"Mexico" and "Junkie Jenny in Gay- 
town" temple-raid Eastern music, 
looting tables and Indian vocals. On 
"Last Astronaut," Gibby makes like 
he's orbiting the planet, but his voice 
is broken up by a cacophony of aural 
pollution, as if all the radio waves of 
the worid were spewing out their 
garbage at once. This is the Buttholes 
at their best, embracing the chaos 
of contemporary culture with high 
flippancy and gaping awe, at once 
sublime and ridiculous. 

The titia of Sonic Youth's tenth 
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album. /4 Thousand Leaves, betrays 
the reflective autumnal feel of the 
music, with Thurston Moore keeping 
the chords ticking over in that famil- 
iar, pendulum style he perfected on 
Sister and Daydream. Kim Gordon, 
however, has never sounded less 
demure and more riot grrri angry than 
she does here. "Contre le Sexisme," 
"The Ineffable Me," and "Female 
Mechanic Now On Duty" (in which 
her predatory cry of "strip you down" 
seems more emasculatory than lust- 
ful) see Gordon struggling furiously 
for notes she could never reach. The 
effect is compulsively jarring. 

But what really keeps A Thousand 
Leaves vital is the continually Inven- 
tive fretboard effects of Moore and 
Lee Ranaldo— the twister frenzy that 
blackens "Sunday," the Jew's harp 
wah-wah on "Snare, Girl," the smat- 
tering of glistening droplets on "Hits 
of Sunshine," and the infinite variety 
of buzz-saw drones and grinding, 
sparkling gold-plating adornments 
that cut open and irradiate these 
songs at every turn. 

Neither the Sonics nor the Butt- 
holes have outdone themselves here. 
But they have certainly done them- 
selves justice. One could easily be 
blas6 about their continued exis- 
tence. Yet one suspects that if these 
were a brace of unknown bands cut- 
ting debut albums, the critics would 
be raving in astonishment. The art- 
punk margins from which Sonic 
Youth and Butthole Surfers sprang 
1 5 years ago seem to have been 
squeezed out, well-meaningly illumi- 
nated by the pervasive glare of MTV 
(which can turn radical gesture into 
denim sales in seven seconds). Yet 
it's hard to see who's going to sup- 
plant them. Sonic Youth and Butthole 
Surfers are still here because even 
when they're reaching within them- 
selves, they're reaching way farther 
than most, david stubbs 



D Propellerheads 

Decksandrumsandrockandroll 

(DreamWorks) 

Unveiling a smashing command of 
plugged-in beats, Propellerheads 
craft an ultra-concise crossover 
sound whose brute brilliance ensures 
it needn't apologize for its own pop- 
ulism. This English duo, keyboardist/ 



saxophonist Alex Gifford and drum- 
mer Will White, construct an unhesi- 
tatingly rhythmic update of incident- 
crammed '60s instrumental pop, 
working from a fond retroism that 
ranges from James Bond films to 
the daft history of suit-and-tie radio 
voices. This is how effective cross- 
over proceeds; Utteriy snappy and 
effortlessly inclusive, it zooms past 
crankier, knottier sources and 
antecedents (your techno, your hip- 
hop, your jungle), erasing the mem- 
ory of less slick stuff. 

On Decksandrumsandrockandroll, 
Propellerheads' mighty fluff tri- 
umphs. What could be cooler than 
"Velvet Pants," a fleet organ-warmed 
rhythm track alive with delicious 
sample repetitions, culled from Alan 
Lorber's rare 1969 documentary 
record The Groupies, of giris flutter- 
ing comments like "He's got a nice 
body / He's wearing velvet pants," 
and the deathless "And they played 
records"? If Propellerheads' post- 
orchestral version of the John Barry 
Bond theme from On Her Majesty's 
Secret Service seems a touch easy, 
even for these committed leisure 
cats, consider "You Want It Back," 
performed with Jungle Brothers. Like 
this album's De La Soul collaboration 
"360° (Oh Yeah?)," the piece sounds 
initially like no more than decent 
hip-hop mood music. But when 
Jungle Brothers start rapping at the 
speed of light, cresting on the line 
"That's why I keep telling you your 
ass needs to be with me," it takes off. 
The track goes nuts, racing around 
with techno speed and pop precision. 
It prompts the sort of wide-grin 
reaction Propellerheads seem bom 
to provoke, james hunter 




I Silkk the Shocker 
Charge It 2 Da Game (No Limit) 

Hip-hop's dominant folk hero, the 
playa, is essentially a lovable rogue, 
duckin'n'divin' on the edge of the law, 
nothing too nasty, just a few minor 
misdemeanors in the pursuit of happi- 
ness and dead presidents. Silkk the 
Shocker is no playa. The first five min- 
utes and nine seconds of his second 
album forcefully assert his credentials 
as soldier. "Murder, murder, kill, kill, 
it's real / Shell shock, turn your neigh- 
borhood block into a battlefield," he 
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drools with unconcealed delight on 
"I'm a Soldier," while 36 rounds of 
automatic fire rattle around him like 
surrogate percussion. 

This resurrection of semi-defunct 
gangsta vocab signals a fascinating 
development in rap culture. In defi- 
ance of the decade's prevailing cur- 
rents. New Orleans's No Limit 
Records is leading a return to the 
taste-free mid-'80s era of rope chains, 
medallions, and sovereign rings. 
Their corporate logo could scarcely 
be more explicit: Every letter is inlaid 
with diamonds, flanking a gold tank 
driven by two AK-toting mobsters. 

There's a whole Death Row-style 
empire here ready and waiting: 
C-Murder, Fiend, and Silkk's elder 
brother/producer Master P (himself 
already crossed-over and soon-to-be 
retired) all get "Coming Soon" ads in 
the CD booklet. Rap has seen similar 
recidivist resurgences in the past 
(Geto Boys, 2 Live Crew, Snoop), but 
each time it happens, the stakes are 
raised. Accordingly, Charge It 2 Da 
Game is gangsta in extremis. The 
guest appearance of dear old Snoop 
on "Throw Yo Hood Up" is poignant: 
Silkk has out-Dogged him. 

When Ice-T did this sort of thing, 
he could claim some sort of First 
Amendment-waving social realist 
validity. Silkk makes no such claims. 
Violence, for the No Limits roster, is 
pure showbiz spectacle. If gangsta 
is rap's equivalent of Heavy Metal 
(a built-for-boys, parent-baiting 
moral vacuum), Silkk the Shocker 
is Marilyn Manson. 

Silkk is resolutely pre-political, 
obsessed simply with the methods 
(but not the ethics) of making dirty 
cash. For him, it really is all about 
the Benjamins. The violence is exclu- 
sively black-on-black: Whites don't 
even exist in Silkk's world. Neither, 
weirdly, do women (it's difficult to 
level charges of sexism when females 
only play bit parts in his stories). 
Well, until the 1 5th track, "Ummm," 
a corny simulated-sex interlude in 
which he teases a woman— who's 
cleariy had more than enough — by 
refusing to come, or stop. She: "You 
coming?!" He (feigning boredom, 
the ultimate put-down): "Nuh-huh... " 

It isn't all celebratory hedonism. 
There's something oddly mournful 
about Silkk's description of his 
weed consumption on "If I Don't 
Gotta"— he sounds abject, enslaved 
by marijuana. Likewise, "Who Can 
I Trust" laments the destructive 
paranoia that accompanies the 
soldier lifestyle (perhaps tellingly, 
Silkk's biceps bears a R.I. P. tattoo 
In honor of a dead homey). 



Musically, appropriately enough, 
it's very 1989/N.W.A. all martial, brit- 
tle machine-gun beats and tinny 
samples, the sort of thing 90210's 
Brandon Walsh might hear pumping 
from open windows if he found 
himself cruising the mean streets 
of Watts, a crease troubling his per- 
fectly coiffed brow. Sometimes it 
works. Silkk is no great rapper, but 
his sheer angst (hammy though it is) 
carries him through, and "Thug 'N' 
Me" features the best use of that 
octave-vaulting G-funk synth squeal 
since its 1994 heyday. Too often, 
though, it's clumsy: "Just Be 
Straight With Me" carjacks possibly 
the most phat-ass bass line in funk 
history (S.O.S. Band's "Just Be Good 
to Me") and somehow makes it 
sound skinny, jerky, white. Not the 
future, then, but a great leap 
sideways. siMON price 




I Garbage 

Version 2.0 (Almo Sounds) 

Back in 1 995, the marriage of three 
Midwestern grunge producers and 
one Scottish female veteran of 
Goth-lite never-wozzers Goodbye 
Mr Mackenzie didn't appear to be 
the most direct route to the heart 
of electronica-tinged hipness. But 
Garbage couldn't have happened 
at a better time— they fused raw 
rawk and production sheen, Yank 
and Brit, guitars and samplers, just 
at the point when alt-rock tried to 
mix authenticity with accessibility 
only to end up with Hootie. 

In 1998, with every rocker who 
has an ear to the sonic ground resort- 
ing to dance-driven gadgetry, the 
stakes are raised for Garbage; slop 
moving for a second, and last year's 
"being ahead of the curve" becomes 
this year's MOR. But spending the 
better part of '97 in the studio has 
paid off massively for the Manson 
family; Version 2.0'% super-fussy 
electronic textures give Radlohead 
and Nine Inch Nails a serious run for 
their knob-twiddling. Sure, Bjork is 
more radical and Stereolab are more 
highly evolved, but Garbage have the 
edge over both when it comes to 
taking aural avant-gardism to the 
masses. By crafting more fully real- 
ized tunes, penning lyrics with a 
specificity that's at once personal 
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Retro Active 

El Miles Davis 

Panthalasss: The Music of Miles 

Davis 1969-1974 (Columbia) 

D Miles Davis Quintet 

1965- 1968: The Complete 
Columbia Studio Recordings 

(Legacy/Columbia) 

Jazz mandarins have long reviled Miles 
Davis's '70s recordings as crass, flatu- 
lent sellouts, the daadbeat dad of every 
aesthetic horror in the post-Watergate 
era, from the Yellowjackets to Members 
Only jackets. But if sensible opinion still 
chafes at '70s Miles's loud pants and 
complex jumpsuits, it's finally caught up 
with his even louder, more complex 
nHJsic. With its polyglot percussion, wait- 
ing wah-wahs, and seething funk, Davis's 
electrically amplified oeuvre is a lodestar 
of today's sonic moment, prophesying 
the triumph of gkibal rtiythm, cosmic tex- 
ture, and the rwver-ending groove. 

While audiences raised in Dub Hous- 
ing and infected by the Germs naturally 
cotton to the music's raging electric 
boogak>o, if s the platters' postmodam 
construction process that nails their cur- 
rent relevance. By capturing single, live 
performances, most jazz recordings 
replay a narrative that unfolds in linear 




Dark ntagus: Electric-era Miles Davis refuses to say "cheese." 



time. Miles and producer Teo Macero 
turned this approach on its rusty tin ear. 
Editing countless hours of tape, they 
spliced and diced the music's elements 
like so many live, pulsing strarKls of 
rhythmic DNA. The recording studio 
became a biology lab, and this seem- 
ingly "arttficiar process spawned throb- 
bing, organic sound-life that exists in 
circular time, at ortce static and in con- 
stant, perfect flux. 

Against this backdrop, Panthalaasa 
was almost inevitable: bassist and tiber- 
soundboy Bill Laswell remixing tracks 



whose "original" mixes are just fleeting 
avatars of works forever in progress. 
The ubiquitous Laswell may be living 
proof that good taste doesn't guarantee 
good music, but his canny excursions 
Into Miles's electric catalog yield rich 
and savory batches of bitches' brew, 
even if he hardly strays from the original 
recipe. Adventurous palates will gorge 
on the steaming vindaloo of "Black 
Satin" and Laswell's subtle mutation of 
"Rated X." Panthalassa also dramatizes 
how Davis's high-voltage science led to 
beauty as well as bombast, featuring 



elegantly abridged versions of the 
breakthrough In a Silent Way sessions 
and "Ha Loved Him Madly," Miles's 
haunting tribute to Duke Ellington. 

Close listeners can hear the zygotes 
of Panthalassa gestating in the elastic 
group dynamics and open structures of 
Miles's last acoustic hun^h— the bril- 
liant mid-'60s quintet featuring saxo- 
phonist Wayne Shorter and pianist Her^ 
bie Har>cock. Marked by darir^ improvi- 
sations and telepathic interplay (check 
the thrillirtg, tensile mindwneld between 
Miles and drummer Tony Williams), the 
albums collected on 77ie Comp/ate 
Coiumbia Studio Recordings unite de- 
fenders and despoilefs of jazz tradition 
in matrimonial bliss. If this comprehen- 
sive six-CD box set breaks the bank, the 
peeriess original albums are individually 
waiting at the register. 

Almost three decades after the fact, 
some still believe that Miles's turn away 
from the quintet's classicism exiled jazz 
from the Eden of artistic virtue, beget- 
ting the overripe farrago of fusion. Just 
two years ago, the New York Times ran 
a tired screed blaming electric Miles for 
ruining jazz, buming Old Glory, and poi- 
soning mom's homemade apple pie. 
Well, the puritans can shake their fists 
into the next millennium; the rest of us 
should rejoice as the demon seeds sown 
by jazz's Prince of Darkness keep bear- 
ing new forbidden fruit. ROB MICHAELS 
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and universal, and pumping up the 
BPMs with an enthusiasnn you can 
feel, these unlikely stars have 
morphed from a studio project into 
an actual band, one that's created a 
nonstop singles aggregation that's 
going to make the crap glutting 
Modern Rock radio suck even worse. 

With a frontwoman who grew 
up during new wave's glory days and 
the rest of the band old enough to 
remember classic Top 40, Garbage 
have reached back for songwriting 
and performance inspiration, even 
while their sound-processing pen- 
chant embraces the future. "Push It" 
quotes not only the Salt-N-Pepa jam 
but also the Beach Boys' "Don't 
Worry Baby"; Romeo Void, David 
Bowie, the Pretenders, and Janice 
Galloway get their props elsewhere. 
Real strings, treated woodwinds, 
and plenty of artificially flavored but 
utterly yummy ear candy sweeten 
up a consistently catchier batch of 
soon-to-be-hits, while also broaden- 
ing the debut's sulkiness with greater 
extremes of darkness and light. 

Marriage hasn't made Shirley 
Manson any more of a goody-goody: 
"You look so fine / 1 wanna break 
your heart and give you mine" is as 
tender as she gets. Lesser gals may 
have stolen some of her thunder, but 
taking time off to craft alt-rock's very 
own Ray of Light has Manson poised 
for world domination. First time 
around she got lucky; now the origi- 
nal Ginger Spice and her cohorts 
truly deserve it. barry Walters 




B Dave Matthews Band 

Before These Crowded Streets 

(RCA) 

Speed metal, I get— power, aggres- 
sion, Satanic growls, 200 BPM 
testosterone at full throttle. But 
"friendly" stuff like Dave Matthews 
always tastes like a veggie burger- 
goodness, in the grand scheme of 
things, but not much pleasure. And 
once you think about it, how good is 
it, really? Matthews's clenched-anus 
Sensitive-New-Age-Guy vocalese, in 
the style made famous by SNAG- 
rock pioneer Adam Duritz of Count- 
ing Crows, shouts passive-aggressive: 
the whine of someone who desper- 
ately hopes you won't figure out how 
self-aggrandizing he actually is. 



Although it pokes in other direc- 
tions, Matthews's new album mostly 
reinforces that diagnosis. The love 
songs convey recognizable adult 
experiences: "Rapunzel," a spry take 
on sex and desire; the bead of sweat 
running down his partner's face in 
"Wasting Time." These songs cap- 
ture the best of both worlds, brains 
and groin duking it out and agreeing 
to disagree. After that, though, it's 
lecture time, and the moaning can't 
disguise the self-importance. "Put 
your troubles down," Matthews 
croons in the 40-second opener 
"Pantala Nago Pampa," backed by 
the chiming wall of folk his followers 
have come to know and love. But 
the singer can't take his own advice. 
I can see the video for the Middle 
Eastemized "Black & White" already, 
complete with Deeply Ironic footage 
from the Gulf War. Packed with 
celebrities (Alanis Morissette con- 
tributes back-up warble, Bela Fleck 
picks his banjo), "Don't Drink the 
Water" details the white man's rapa- 
cious land-grab of North America. 

Because of this sort of sancti- 
mony, the bulk of Before These 
Crowded Streets feels morose and 
overlong, with most songs dawdling 
along for seven or eight minutes. In 
concert, the cumulative effect may 
well be ascension, but listening at 
home, what comes across is insular- 
ity, a party you're denied entry to, 
Cultists will eat this up, of course; 
they've already traded innumerable 
bootlegs of "Halloween," "Pig," and 
"The Stone." But the rest of us will 
probably be left craving more meat 
and less sizzle. JESSE BERRETT 




D Sean Lennon 

Into the Sun (Grand Royal/Capitol) 

On his debut album, Sean Lennon 
seems like a right regular guy, and 
it's hard to think of many things 
weirder than that. His parents have 
looming reputations, the kind that 
tend to make children veer off in 
other directions. He was brought up 
being stared at for reasons having 
nothing to do with who he is, and 
wherever he goes, somebody wants 
to call him Julian. So it's first of all 
surprising that on Into the Sun 
Lennon sounds like a guy who enjoys 
sleeping in with his sweetheart 
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Beats and Bytes 

Gabba, the fastest and most brutal form of hardcore 
techno, is mutating like crazy, by Simon Reynolds 



OncM, thsra was just "hardcore" — rave 
music at its most Hipped-out and euphoric- 
aggressive fierce. Then, circa 1 992, 
came the great parting of the ways. 
English hardcore DJs mixed in hip-hop 
breaks'n'bass to create a hyper-synco- 
pated bedlam that eventually evolved 
into jungle. The rest of the world stuck 
with techno's monolithic 4/4 stomp-beat 
and kept upping the BPMs to ever more 
punishing extremes. For a while, the 
Dutch— in the form of the Rotterdam 
sourtd called "gabba"— were harder than 
the rest Then other outposts— labels like 
Brooklyn's Industrial Strength, Ger- 
many's Monotone, Australia's Bloody 
Rst and many more— took it further still. 

By 1996, though, hardcore was bank- 
ing its head against a brick wall of 
schlocky ultraviolence and 250-300 BPM 
velocity. The more astute producers took 
a step sideways from this brain-dead 
end. One escape route, followed by 
Frankfurt's PCP and its sister-labels 
Dance Ecstasy 2001 and Cold Rush, 
involved a style that just cries out for the 
absurd oxymoron "ambient gabba": an 
atmospheric, slightly slower sound, 
heavy on cavernous reverb, glacial tex- 



tures, ar>d sorrowful melodies. Following 
awesomely desolate dirges like Rene- 
gade Legion's "Torsion," the PCP crew 
have reached something of an aesthetic 
pinnacle with Pilldriver's "Apocalypse 
Never," the tenth Cold Rush release. 

Pilldriver is one of many pseudonyms 
(see also the Mover, Mescaiinum United) 
used by the mysterious Marc Acardipane, 
hardcore's nwst visionary producer. 
"Apocalypse Never" harries the listener 
with synth-stabs like a swarm of bat- 
winged and trident-wielding demons, 
while the unrelentirtg 4/4 kick-drum is so 
cleveriy inflected you never register it as 
monotony. For more glorious gloomcore, 
check out the PCP compilation Bigger 
Botder Better. p\u% Superpower, a six- 
track EP collaboration between PCP's 
Hypnotizer and New York's Oliver Chesler, 
on the letter's Things To Come label. 

Another increasingly popular step side- 
ways involves mixing gabba's Teutonic 
terror-riffs with techstep jungle's parox- 
ysmic breakbeats and murky bombast. 
From Drop Bass Network's sub-label 
Ghetto Safari and Frankfurt's Chrome to 
the Paris imprint No-Tek and London's 
Ambush, this new hybrid— known vari- 



ously as "aplatterforaaks," "hardbreaks," 
or "harsh-step"— is the emergent rene- 
gade sound at squat-raves. 

Superficially, harsh-step seems to have 
much in common with Alec Empire's Dig- 
ital Hardcore, which also combines gab- 
ba's killer-bee drones, jungle's sped-up 
breaks and fuzz-guitar-like midfrequency 
noise. But unlike Digital Hardcore's 
adrenalizingly one-dimensional scree, the 
Ambush producers leaven their assault 
with a superior sense of dynamics and 
space. Jackal & Hide's Escape From 
South London EP is a low-fi holocaust of 
industrial effluent, eardrum-shredding 
snares, and low-end turbulence. Aphasic 
& Scud's Welcome to the Werren and 
Snipers at Work EPs sound like metal- 
bashers Einsturzende Neubauten getting 
on the good foot. Best of the lot is the 
Give Up EP by David Hammer (a.k.a. DHR 
artist Shizuo), who interweaves different 
kinds of distortion with a sensuous 
awareness of audio-tactile texture. 

Although Ambush's sound verges on 
outright avant-gardism, DJ Scud— who 
recently played New York's Soundlab 
alongside DJ Spooky, Empire, and Man- 
hattan's own harsh-step crusader 
l-Sound— says his real inspiration is the 
populist rave of 1 991 . Scud wants to 
bring back "the madness and intensity" 
of early hardcore, "but not its happy- 
happy, hands-in-the^ir vibe." Hence the 
dystopian aura and abstract militancy of 



Ambush's four releases to date. Sidestep- 
ping DHR's full-frontal approach (sloga- 
neering harangues), harsh-step's anarcho- 
polittcs are mora subtle— articulated in 
techno-theory zines like Break/Flow. 
Datacide. and Scud's own Faffout. hinted 
at in the paramilitary imagery of track 
tities and band names, and most of all, 
irwamated in the music itself. At once 
savage and sophisticated, harsh-step is 
the sound of insubordination— not just 
against sonic stagnation but against 
cultural lockdown too: the urban politics 
of gentrification and ghettoization, the 
insidious normalization of surveillance. 
If gabba was tech no-as-heavy-metal, 
harsh-step is new millennium punk-funk. 
(Ambush, Cold Rush, and other hardcore 
labels available via Syntax Distribution, 
222 West 37th Street, 1 5th Floor, New 
York, NY 10018.) 9 

Cold rush virus: the logo of gloomcore 
gabba label Dance Ecstasy 2001 . 
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and watching too much TV. Some- 
one, I'd guess from the musical 
evidence here, who partakes In the 
same herbal sacraments that once 
landed White Panther leader John 
Sinclair in jail. A person "trying to 
keep it real," as he says in one song. 
In other words, a confused, unre- 
markable guy— and how remarkable 
is that? 

Lennon's Casio beats hiss like a 
griddle, his voice is pleasantly thin, 
that synth he bought at the Death 
Row lawn sale had better go into 
Money Mark's repair shop; there's 
a gentle looseness to the album that 
may be its single strategy— disguise 
well-put-together songs as arty 
casuals. A given song might break 
into a big-time power-pop chorus as 
easily as it might curl up for a nap. 
The words are split between push- 
ing on with life and watching the 
world swim by. Somehow, Lennon 
makes them both seem the same— 
"Queue" is a pop tune about stand- 
ing in line, about waiting as the very 
meaning of life. 

Into The Sun isn't static— "Two 
Fine Lovers" is goosebump funk 
so sweet it could give Boz Scaggs 
an ice cream headache, and the 
pothead crime-jazz instrumental 
"Photosynthesis" features an 
extended trumpet solo that actually 
cooks. But there's a pleasing flux to 
this record, a winsome modesty. 
That might be because these days 
strummers and songwriters such as 
Elliott Smith and Lennon implicitly 
speak from the margins— the center 
of power is where the beats are. 
But Lennon's low-key songs— they 
sound like demos you couldn't build 
on without destroying— also suggest 
how his mom would once launch 
a simple conceptual-art gesture 
and let it multiply a million times in 
your mind. 

There's not a damn thing hip-hop 
evident, but ultimately Into the Sun 
depicts something the rappers in 
Wu-Tang Clan are always saying: 
Whatever-whatever. When one 
ambiguity just won't do. Wu lay out 
a way of life, articulate an eagerness 
to take things as they come and 
declare any place they go as home. 
Lennon leaps headfirst into the great 
whatever-whatever. "And when the 
day is done, you know I'll follow you 
into the sun." he moons in the title 
song, a lovely bossa nova duet with 
Cibo Matto's Yuka Honda. Just when 
you're carried away by this sweet 
nothingness, the chorus arrives so 
gently it registers as music, not 
words: "Blah-blah-blah-blah-blah." 
Communication without content, 
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love without irony, it's as forceful 
in its little way as "nevermind" 
once was. fusMrtH 

□ Girls Against Boys 

Freak'on'Ica (GeffenI 

Slaves to the rhythm. Girls Against 
Boys dangle a mirror ball over the 
mosh pit, packing their convulsive 
cock rock with pulsing electronic 
contortions. The band's debut major- 
label release represents a dramatic 
expansion of their sonic palette. 
Straying significantly from the art- 
punk-funk blueprint drafted on their 
first four albums, Freak'on'Ica is 
unabashedly high-wattage— simulta- 
neously more metal, more disco, and 
more pop. And its spruced-up pro- 
duction raises the inevitable prickly 
question: Is this art or commerce? 
Given the band's D.C. hardcore 
purist roots (even after signing with 
Geffen. they stuck with indie label 
Touch and Go for 1996's staggering 
House ofGVSB). it's an especially del- 
icate dilemma. For when you're offi- 
cially rock'n'roll's sexiest badasses, 
the last thing you want to provoke is 
accusations of faking it. 

As it happens, the slickly melodic 
Freak'on'Ica can be charged with 
nothing more damning than slight 
overiubrication. The new material 
lacks the raw sultriness of yore, but 
the clean lines of Nick Launay's pro- 
duction suit the songs. GvsB used 
to be masters of the subliminal 
hook; now they're equally adept at 
hopped-up anthems, and chief 
mutterer Scott McCloud carries a 
tune more gracefully than his patent 
forebear Mark E. Smith of the Fall. 

Freak'on'lca's digitized rock 
stomps all over the lightly dusted 
attempts of so many electronica- 
dabbling guitar bands because Giris 
Against Boys have always had an 
innate, near-fetishistic interest in 
rhythm and texture. The album's true 
star and sonic ringmaster is probably 
Eli Janney— backing vocalist, key- 
board player, and (in tandem with 
Johnny Temple) bassist. Found 
sounds and synth squiggles run riot; 
guitars and drums are sampled, 
spliced, and looped, all in accor- 
dance with the preferred GvsB 
method of taking a fiercely elemental 
sound and screwing with it. The 
resulting hard rock is monolithic yet 
strangely mutable, spinning off unex- 
pected hybrids like "Pleasurized," 
a strobe-lit glitter-Goth freak-out. 

Not quite as thrillingly visceral 
as House of GVSB, Freak 'on 'lea 
indulges the band's previously under- 
developed playful side. A decidedly 




nonthreatening romp, the album 
punctures GvsB's long-standing sex- 
machine image, rendering it slightly 
cartoonish. McCloud's come-ons 
aren't so much risque as self- 
consciously ridiculous ("Kiss my 
sound system," he implores on 
"Speedway"). The odd narrative lyric 
aside, GvsB's "meaning" resides In 
the realm of pure sound (McCloud's 
rasp included). At once stark and 
intricate, obvious and obscure, 
sensitive and brutal, Giris Against 
Boys are a bundle of contradictions; 
with an unmistakable swagger, 
they muscle their way past the para- 
doxes, resolving them without a 
second thought, oennis um 

LI 

n Sarge 

The Glass Intact (Mud/Parasol) 

Sarge seem to have zoomed out of 
nowhere. You can hear the debt this 
young Champaign, Illinois, four- 
some owe to riot grrri in the explo- 
sive emotional intensity of their 
songs (mostly sung from a woman's 
point of view, although two of the 
band's members are men). Yet 
Sarge bring so much discipline, so 
much spit-and-polish, to their partic- 
ular brand of punk-pop they've 
cleariy stretched beyond the willfully 
amateurish boundaries of riot grrri. 

Sarge's radiant, jigsaw-jagged 
debut, 1 996's Charcoal, showed us 
mirror images of aggression and res- 
ignation, cloudy uncertainty and 
mad-as-hell defiance. The Glass Intact 
takes the same contradictions and 
pulls them into sharper focus. If there 
was ever a band that captured the 
essence, and the pure poetry, of day 
for night— the filmmaking technique 
of simulating nighttime by shooting 
with filters during broad daylight— it's 
Sarge. Minor chords sound like noth- 
ing so much as sunshine, desolate 
and exhilarating at the same time. 

The songs on The Glass Intact are 
like miniature novels; their narratives 
collapse into compact, intense spi- 
rals. The more you listen to them, the 
more they expand, like a swirl of milk 
in a cup of coffee, revealing unmap- 
pable love triangles, the joy and ter- 
ror of being attracted to a member of 
the same sex, the emotional violence 
you reserve for the people you love 
most. "Will 1 pay for the snnack that 



left me safe?" songwriter/guitarist/ 
lead singer Elizabeth Elmore asks, 
in a voice fragile as spun sugar and 
tough as polyester, leaving us to 
wonder whether she's thinking of a 
drug, a slap, or a kiss. She drops more 
clues in the next line, but still refuses 
to completely give herself away. 
Her voice betrays both militant self- 
preservation and regret— sharp day- 
and-night sides of the same coin— 
when she sings, with chilling tender- 
ness, "So let's stay in bed all day and 
pray that things will die okay." 

Nervy, hopelessly seductive, and 
hell-bent for trouble and heartache. 
The Glass Intact peers at the worid 
through a very dark lens— but the 
sun, with both its menace and 
its warmth, is never far from view. 
(Mud, 905 S. Lynn St., Urbana. IL 

61801) STEPHANIE ZACHAREK 




The Jesus Lizard 
Blue (Capitol) 

After years toe-tapping in San Fran- 
cisco's burnout bistros, two things 
have become clear. One is that 
speed is bad for you. The other is 
that if a sub-transcendentally lousy 
piece of dirt-rock hacks forth from 
the sound system, someone with ill- 
advised facial hair will inform you 
it's the Jesus Lizard and how they're 
really great. 

In fact, they are not great. The 
best I can say for them is that they 
descend from Scratch Acid, which 
was a swell name. The Jesus Lizard 
share with its ancestor-band an 
Austin heritage, two Daves, and a 
basic conceit from which they will 
not relent: The business of music 
is annoyance. 

On Blue, they supplement their 
repertoire of grinding catchlessness 
with some jazzy, flangey, tonal stuff: 
"Until It Stopped to Die" boasts an 
enjoyable bass line (most recently, 
1 enjoyed it on Folk Implosion's 
"Natural One"). There is also repeat- 
ed confusion between Bad Brains 
and a bad mood ("Cold Water," "Soft 
Damage"), resulting in a grunge- 
funk that is probably danceable if 
you've ingested the aforementioned 
stimulants. At least this makes the 
bistro scene seem coherent. The best 
song— no surprise, given singer 
David Yow's "Custard Pie" cover on 
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a Led Zep tribute album— is "Needles 
for Teeth," a solid Page riff with poor 
singing. 

Criminy, even Steve Albini (for 
whom one Dave once played bass 
in Rapeman) is tired of this noise- 
shtick. Nonetheless, TJL hold firm 
to the company line that real rock 
should sound unpleasant enough to 
snub the folks and bug the neighors. 
In this respect, the Jesus Lizard 
stand toe-to-toe with the Spice Girls. 
Both appeal to an adolescent idea of 
what music is about, without appeal- 
ing to actual adolescents, who know 
better, jane dark 



B Lenny Kravitz 

5 (Virgin) 

Here we are on the brink of the mil- 
lennium, but nobody's told Lenny 
Kravitz, who's still cranking out 
pedestrian Prince-style glam-funk 
like it's 1978. But as rote as Kravitz's 
music has become (at best, badly 
derivative of Sly Stone; at worst, 
badly derivative of Lenny Kravitz), 
it's still better than his lyrics, which 
typically feature Very Deep Thoughts 
like, "I wish that I could fly / Into 
the sky / So very high / Just like a 
dragonfly." Yo, Lenny— hate to 
break this to you, baby, but dragon- 
flies mainly just hover a few feet 
above stagnant ponds. Elsewhere, 
in a couplet that may be more 
revealing than was intended, Kravitz 
sings, "Do you feel your life's a big 
mistake? / Don't you hate the way 
it's all so fake?" Lenny's therapist is 
probably very proud of him for that 
little breakthrough, paullukas 

B Plaid 

Not for Threes (Nothing) 

Scanning industrial, reggae, house, 
and minimalist textures redolent of 
Steve Reich, British electronic duo 
Ed Handley and Andy Turner coat 
their Plaid songs in a glaze of ultra- 
vivid textures— snorting mammals, 
metallic insects, rain-forest gurgles, 
and whizzing lunar dustballs. As 
with their previous output as two- 
thirds of the Black Dog— one of the 
most acclaimed exponents of eariy 
'90s home-listening techno— Plaid's 
odd-metered beats and polyrhyth- 
mic percussion often recall '70s jazz 
fusion. Quoting Chick Corea's corn- 
ball fusion epic Romantic Warrior on 
"Forever" might be going too far, 
but mostly Not for Threes keeps the 
kitsch and loses the stigma. On 
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Singles 

by Charles Aaron 

Question of the month: As we wander 
into biological Armageddon, should 
rock'n'roll be more like a drive-by 
shootirtg or a drive-thru window? Send 
answers and promotional throat 
lozer>ges to Sir>gles, c/o Charles Aaron, 
Spin. 6 W. 18th St., 1 1th Floor, Nmr 
York, NY 10011. 



Arsonists 

"Blaze'TGeembo's TTfeme"/ 
"Flashback" (Fondle 'Em) 
Sure, ir>dieHjnderground hip-hop is way 
too obsessed with "skills," "phony 
rappers." and "rippin' mics." but when 
a cuhura is defaced and debased, some- 
times kids gotta re-create the spirit of 
the past in order to live in the present. 
Arsonists get the party restarted right 
with six ferocious voices, ripptn', no 
phony skills. Natch. 

DMX 

"Get at Me Dog" (Def Jam) 
In the same way that Method Man's 
"Method Man" was the best Busta 
Rhymes single of 1993, "Get at Me 
Dog" is the best Method Man single of 
1 998, St least so far. Poignant sample 
from Turner & Hooch ~-\vxtX kidding, 
dogi WoofI 

Ben Folds Five 

"Brick" (Sony 550) 
Not a single per se, but a "Modem Rock 
Track" that's on pop radio, this piano 
ballad wears its brooding, choked heart 
on its sJaeve with more melodic depth 
and poetry than 35 Grammy-nomirtated 
Babyface "composjtions." Folds sings 
his story of a drunk guy and a k>nety girl 
and an unwanted baby makes three 
with fatigued restraint, never forcing his 
voice to strain for cheap sympathy. 
Heard in rainy gridlock on 1-85 outside 
Greenville, South Carolina, while driving 
home for Christmas, if s a killer. 

Funkdoobiest 

"Papi Chulo" (Buzztone/RCA) 
Featuring Death Row hanger-on Daz 
and femme rapper Cobra Red, these for- 
gotten porno-fun ksters drop one of the 
year's nastiest hip-hop joints. Master- 
fully produced by DJ Rectangle, who 
samples the Squirrel Nut Zippers' "Hell" 
and makes it swing like one of Willie 
Bobo's fried neckbones. 

Funky Green Dogs 

"Until the Day" 
(Twisted AmericayMCA) 
Less desolate and obsessed than their 
'96 death-disco mantra "Rred Up!," this 
anthem from Miami's Ralph Falcon and 
Oscar Gaatan (a.k.a. the MURK Boys), 
again featuring vocalist Panrtala Wil- 
liams, exults and struts like Aretha 
sneaked into the kitchen. Still waiting 
for the speed garage remixes. 



Hive 

"Ultrasonic Sound"/" Moves 
Within Time" (ffrr/London) 
On th« A side, this 22-y«arokl D.C. 
nativa/l-A. rasident umples Bad Brains' 
l^eignitjon" ovw a stoic breakbeat, shifts 
into noirish drum'n'bass, scratches up a 
ghostly free-for-all, then exits with a 
T. La Rock quote. Boom bap! The B side 
confirms that he's read the DJ Shadow 
instruction manual, which is not a dis at 
all. The kid is dope. 

Wyclef Jean 

"Gone Till November" (Columbia) 
The "Pop Version," with Its weepy string 
section, is a cavalier nursery rhyme— 
kive k>st to boyish games— but the 
thumping "Makin' Runs Remix" gets 
explicit: Wyclef is a roguish dn*g dealer 
go«n' south, tempting fate, and imperil- 
ing his family, while R. Kelly pleads his 
weak, romanticized case on the chorus. 
Incendiary guest rapper Canibus scene- 
steals like an articulate Gary Oidman. 

Jimmy Ray 

"Are You Jimmy Ray?" (Epic) 

If s everybody's favorite faux-rockabilty 

parlor game. Just fill in the icon: "Are 



you Martha Raye? / Are you Bob and 
Ray? / Are you Satyajit Ray? / Are you 
MIcheal Ray Richardson? / Who wants 
to know? / Who wants to know?" 

Spacetime Continuum 

Rea/ Time EP 
(Astralwerks/Caroline) 
Scotland's Bay Area DJ-irwesidence 
Jonah Sharp (a.k.a. Spacetime Continu- 
um) is known for his lush, jittery, acid 
fusion single "Kairo," but the A side of 
this EP is so Detroit soulful ("Micro- 
jam"), leisurely funky, and downright 
neighborly ("Neoteric") that you'll wan- 
na promenade your parser 'round the 
cyber cafe; Japanese rapper MC Girau 
serves verbal hors d'oeuvres. 

Shania Twain 

"You're Still the One" 

(Mercury Nashville) 

The sound of oppressed real estate 

agents uniting! And suing their bosses 

for sexual harassment! And runnirtg 

off to time-shares in Kisslmmee with 

brawny bulldirtg contractors! • 

Address: fondle 'Em/fat Beats 
(212)965-1862 




< Basement japes: Ben Folds Rve, from left, Darren Jessee, Robert Sledge. 
£ and Ben Folds. But where are the other two...? 




30"* Anniversary 

or this amazing 
performance from May, 1968! 
Featuring 14 classic hits, including 

"White Rabbit" and 
"Somebody to Love' 



In stores now! 

Pre vkww ly imreleasedt 

Check out Jefferson Airplane 
on VHl 

"Behind the Music" 

now airing 
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"Rakimor," singer Mara's luxurious 
lament is consoled by caressing strings 
and ethnic rhythms; the Bach-styled 
chamber lilt of "Kortisin" mutates into 
slippery De La Soul funk. Handley & 
Turner recently toured as Bjork's road 
band: retuming the favor, the equally 
jaz2-infatuated Icelandic princess guests 
on the big beat of "Lilith." Like the 
best moments on Bjork's Homogenic, 
Plaid's touchy-teely techno envelops 
you in a singular, surreal world that is 
both deliciously nightmarish and lov- 
ingly serene. K6NMICALLEF 

BReq 

Frequency Jams (Skint) 

Leading Big Beat label Skint mostly 
releases admirably dumb hip-hop and 
glammed-up house aimed directly at 
England's bustling indie-dance scene. 
Anonymous and hermetic, graffiti artist 
Req is the wallflov^rer of the label's party- 
down roster. Strung out on dread, 
often arrhythmic, and always stub- 
bornly undanceable. Frequency Jams is 
the frigid flipside to Skint's post-trip- 
hop irreverence. "Wortd" and "Crack" 
fizz on icy welters of trebly noise, the 
beats only finding their flow after brutal 
stop-start crossfades. "Mbira Classic" 



and "Vocoder Break Rock" recall the 
brittle flux of electro pioneers Man 
Parrish. On "Navigator 1 " and "2," the 
beat absconds entirely, leaving just a 
warped-out rumble of harsh bass wor- 
thy of hard-core dancehall ragga, while 
"\" and "Bizarnes" splay grisly jazz- 
funk over spectral drones more akin to 
avant-rock than hip-hop. A bleak alter- 
native to Big Beat's bumptious cheer. 
Frequency Jams is a timely reminder 
that hip-hop's techniques still lend 
themselves to extreme noise terror. 
Chill out and die. neilkulkarni 

B Solex 

Solex vs. the Hitmeister 

(Matador) 

The brains, brawn, and beauty behind 
the experimental pop sound of Solex 
is Elisabeth Esselink, late of the Dutch 
guitar-rock band Sonetic Vet. A bump- 
tious mix of found sound, samples 
(which all originate from the "can't 
sell" bin at the used vinyl store where 
Esselink works), keyboards, and sundry 
contributions by guest musicians, 
the Solex sound is a loopy jumble that 
comes on like trip-hop at the circus. 
Lurking in the muddled mix, Esse- 
link plays the blithe, wide-eyed vo- 



Lenny Kravitz 





luptueuse, lasciviously murmuring, 
"The straps kept slipping off my shoul- 
ders" on the Lush-like "Solex in a 
Slipshod Style," and chirping "In the 
morning we soaped each other down" 
on "Waking Up With Solex." Unlike 
Unrest, who also revel in an earthy 
sultriness, Solex frustrate their own 
seduction scenes— the cold inor- 
ganicity of synthesized beats creates 
distance, the tyrannical percussiveness 
wreaking havoc upon Esselink's 
phrasing of her already elliptical lyrics. 
Vexing as it is, Solex's mastery of the 
art of playing hard-to-get makes for 
an irresistible, if radically unsatisfying, 
encounter, saramanaugh 




D Bad Religion 

No Substance (Atlantic) 

Lucky for Bad Religion, punk rock 
America is an endlessly renewable 
fountain of restless youth. The band's 



career has lasted long enough for origi- 
nal guitarist Brett Gurewitz to found 
Epitaph Records as a DIY outlet for Bad 
Religion's records, watch that business 
grow into a multimillion-dollar enter- 
prise (thanks largely to the Offspring), 
and finally leave Bad Religion to 
devote his time to running Epitaph and 
doing drugs. 

Meanwhile, Bad Religion soldier on. 
Singer and Ph.D. candidate Greg 
Graffin still uses his trademark basso 
profundo to deliver worid-historical 
Schoolhouse Rock screeds, which 
his bandmates skillfully package as 
pop-punk confections. While you can't 
fault Graffin's reach (except when he 
writes songs with titles like "The Vora- 
cious March of Godliness") or the 
band's ideals (there's actually a Bad 
Religion scholarship fund), their sound 
is as one-dimensional as the Ameri- 
can technocracy they lambaste. 
No Substance does unveil some new 
tricks, but chief among these is one 
song that sounds like Foreigner 
("The Biggest Killer in American 
History") and another that mimics 
the Guess W/ho ("Raise Your Voice"). 
When the revolution comes, it 
will apparently be all substance and 
no style, greg milner 



^fcfeaturing "If You Can't Say No" 

Produced, writtent arranged and performed by Lenny Kravitz 

©1998 Virgin Records America. Inc. 
www. virginrecords- c om 
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Metal Machine Music 

Prodigy-style rocktronica x (post-Reznor industrial + Goth-metal thrash)= 
the ultimate teenage kick, by Chuck Eddy 



Over murderous metal guitars and a 
Billy Squier-big-beat drum machine. 
Run-D.M.C. yelled out an automation- 
ultimatum — "our DJ's better than all 
these bands" — on their 1 984 crossover 
hit "Rock Box." Before you knew it, 
armpit artpunks such as Big Black and 
the Three Johns took the cue and 
employed, if not quite two turntables 
and a microphone, at least hip-hop beat 
boxes. Eventually, a flock of "industrial 
dance" birdbrains did it worse; by the 
mid-'90s, a few (Nine Inch Nails. Min- 
istry, Marilyn Manson) got famous. 
Rave children followed suit, dosing 
their hallucinogenic pulse with sawed- 
off six-string samples— sometimes on 
their own (Prodigy, Atari Teenage Riot), 
sometimes helped out by thrash bands 
(1997'sSpaivn soundtrack). Now, with 
the walls demolished between all these 
aggressive teen genres, a horde of 
mercenary garage boys are swarming 
outta Podunk with synths and 
sequencers in tow, often rocking 
more passionately and less stilt- 
edly than the blueprints that in- 
spired them. 

The healthiest-sounding of 
said yokel breed are Western Illi- 
nois University alumni and MTV 
class-of-'96 buzz-binners Stab- 
bing Westward, whose new 
Darkest Days (Columbia) has a 
chunky tunefulness squeezing 
down tight Zeppelin twists into 
fast curly-fried hooks, a la Def 
Leppard's Pyromania. Technopop 
knob-twiddling expands the 
meaty roil into polyrhythms. and 
Chris Hall's neurotically howled 
chorus catchphrases come off 
like unaffected conversation: 
"Everything I touch, I break." "I 
cannot save you / 1 can't even save 
myself." The Hunger offer a more 
ponderously full-of-themselves 
take on the same electro-grunge 
sensibility. Too often plodding, On- 
ematic Superthug (Universal) does 
feature a few elephant-stomping 
bursts of life, such as "Phoenix" (a 
Nirvarta-melodied Cobain eulogy 
that starts out like "I Wanna Be 
Your Dog" gone Eurodigital) and 
"Sunk So Low" ("Immigrant Song" 
gone Eurodigital). 

The Hunger's Texan neighbors 
Course of Empire are more 
eccentric. Telepathic Last Words 
(TVT)- produced by NIN/Gravity 



Kills overseer John Fryer— thrills when 
the band abandons their Metallica- 
bludgeon mode for undulating psyche- 
delic arabesques ("Ride the Static," 
"59 Minutes") or '70s-Bowie-brand 
glam ("Captain Control," a jetboy-star- 
dusted cover of the crooner standard 
"Blue Moon"). Even Course of Empire's 
more organic beats feel mechanical in 
a way that somehow lends credence to 
Vaughn Stevenson's nasally vibrated 
Intemet Age obsessions. 

The pride of rural Pennsylvania, 
God Lives Underwater looked like they 
were headed in a similar cyborg-rock 
direction on their eariier records. But 
despite occasional snatches of tar-pit 
thud and H-bomb blurt. Life in the So- 
Called Space Age (A&M) tones down 
GLU's guitars in favor of trebly New Age 
wind chime and TV-left-on effects. The 
single "From Your Mouth" funks up 
some Depeche Mode dinkiness. but 




more typical is the literally subaquatic- 
sounding "Medicated to the One I 
Love"— more passive than aggressive, 
enervated enough to charm OK Com- 
puter fans (i.e., everybody but me). 

Junkie XL's jolly Fat of the Land 
facsimile Saturday Teen- 
age Kick (Roadrunner) 
throws a wilder party, and 
constitutes the most real- 
ized rip-off yet of the 
'90s' most uncompro- 
mised dance-metal hy- 
brid. As with Prodigy. 
Junkie's big phat zig-zag 
breakbeats fully capture 
disco's free-spirit swing, 
and these Amsterdam- 
sters don't skimp on mus- 
cle, either— they sample Husker Du 
riffs, and their rapper yells out silly slo- 
gans like a more acrobatic Rage 
Against the Machine. Unlike Ministry 
types who always get bogged 
down in clumsy ugliness. Junkie 
XL loop their racket into graceful 
spans of minimalist space. And 
their title cut deserves to be an 
adolescent anthem. 

By comparison. PHchshifter's 
www.pitchshifter.com (DGC) 
sounds like Prodigy with all 
the fun taken out. Marrying 
drum'n'bass to grindcore (perhaps 
the two most nerve-wrackingly 
"diffkiult" musics ever) under 
puritanical tantrums about how 
evil "civilized society" is. these 
inept Nottingham noiseniks care 
more about being "extreme" than 
being musical. Just as chaotic but 
way smarter is Phobos (Hypnotic) 
i* by Voh/od, the most consistently 
compelling avant-metal outfit of 

I the past decade. Quebecers who 
eons ago mastered the art of 
making guitars feel like machines. 
Voivod are now adding computer- 
ized tones (provided by Men 
Without Hats safety-dancer Ivan 
Doroschuk!) to match their futur- 
istic CD-cover graphics The 
band's dense compositional 
sense helps what at first sounds 
— — - like monster vomit work instead 
as aural Prozac — I actually play 
the CD when I'm stressed out'. 

High jinks: teenage tomfoolery 
from Dutch techno-metal tear- 
aways Junkie XL; Tom Holkenborg 
(above). Rude Boy (below). 



0 



"You lookin' at me?": cyber- 
punks Course of Empire. 



Spiraling flying-saucer bloops, unmis- 
takably odd ax carvings, and even an 
accordion fly through a black hole of 
urban-jungle percussion until the disc 
finally ends with a cover of King Crim- 
son's "2 1 St Century Schizoid Man." 

which could be 
Voivod's theme song. 

Death-metal delves 
even further into the 
paradoxical ambient- 
sound realm on 
Sin/Pecado (Century 
Media) by Portuguese 
geezers Moonspell— 
what with its Latin 
chants, continental 
clankbeats. minor-key 
headphone exercises, 
and nocturnally emissioned doom- 
moods, this stained-glass landscape 
is almost sensual enough to work as a 
backdrop for sex with Mary Magda- 
lene. Sculpted by Waldemar Sorych- 
ta— the Phil Spectorof Enigma-influ- 
enced Eurometal — only5//7//-tecac'o's 
intermittently pulverizing depth- 
charge thrash chords and stentorian 
vocal groans remind you it's actually 
a "heavy metal" album. Somehow 
funeral-rock artists from romance- 
language locales (Heroes Del Silencio 
from Spain. La Castaneda from Mexi- 
co. Noir Desir from France) pull off this 
sort of ominoso-mannered melodrama 
more soulfully than U.S. or U.K. guys. 
I wish Moonspell didn't feel the need 
to shock squeamish pedophilophobes 
like yours truly by naming a track "Let 
the Children Cum to Me." but maybe 
that's just their tribute to Michael 
Jackson's Goth side. 

Tattoo of Pain's comparable 
immersion in dungeon decadence on 
Vengeance Is Mine (Antler Subway) is 
a hoot— the most unintentionally hilari- 
ous metal long-player in years. "Afraid 
to drown in the toilet bowl of life." 
these bare-chested brutes mix neon-lit 
Nintendo beeps and shrunken-head 
Sabbath chords into bondage-and- 
discipline bubblegum. From the three 
male members' cheeseball Eurogut- 
tural accents and nihilist English-as- 
second-slanguage hooligan raps 
about "getting pissed, getting laid, 
and getting stoned" to dominatrix Linzi 
Wilner's trip-hop-meets-f/asftdance 
Wicca-pop. there's enough unbridled 
cluelessness here to justify Trent 
Reznor's entire flawed existence. • 
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the c«st guitarist of f^;s 
generation a creator of magistenai 
tunes, a ■Aonder-Aocker with the 
rav; eiements rock n rcH. " -NME 



THE NEW ALBUM "PEOPLE MOVE ON" IN STORES NOW 

Featuring Stay and Not Algne 
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A recap of the past few months' most notable releases 




Buckfunk 

3000 
First Class 
Ticket to Te/os 

(Language/ 
Crammed) 



What you're miuing: Si Begg, a.k.a. 
Buckfunk 3000, revisits the classic electro 
sound and frantically tricks it up. 
Conclusion: Electro is the Ur-text of elec- 
tronica, the origin story its children— jungle, 
techr>o. hip-hop— revisit again and again. 



Ani 

DiFranco 

• Little Plastic 

Castle 

^ Righteous 
^ Babe) 



What you'r* missing: "Zygotes of 
songs" (her own term) with a guitar prowess 
she rarefy gets credit for. 
Conclusion: Girlfriend is on a mission 
to carve out a safe space for misfrt sexual 
anarchists who admit love hurts. 




Dimitri 
From Paris 
Sacrebleu 

(Atlantic) 



What you're missing: A smoothly coherent 

lesson in A.M.D. (After Martin Oenriy) 

pop history and a semi-ironic, vrve-ta-franca 

rejoicing in Gallic cliches. 

Conclusion: Once, everyone wanted 

to be a Rock Star; now, everybody wants 

to be a Lone Bedroom Eccentric. 




The Donnas 

American 
Teenage 

Rock'n'Roll 
Machine 

(Lookout!) 



What you're missir>g: The Donnas 
squeeze ten pep-ralfy pom-pom stomps into 
24 shiny minutes of party-metal hair spray. 
Conclusion: These desperate teenage 
lovedolls insist that girls needn't give it up 
to live it up. 




Killah 
Priest 

Heavy 
Mental 

(Geffen) 



What you're missing: Inspirational lyric: 
"Between the eye sockets is where I build 
my rockets / 1 broke the U.S. bar code / Only 
to glow with a holy robe." Then someone 
begs him to turn off the tape. Jrggy! 
Conclusion: Priest builds beats that are 
as much digital noise as rhythm. 




Peari Jam 

Yield 

(Epic) 



What you're missing: Part touchstone, 

part pariah. PeaH Jam have tried arly gestures: 

they've ostentatiously declined to rock; 

now they've come back with an album full of 

gracefully ambivalent anthems. 

Conclusion: The revelation of VT^/cy is Vedder's 

effort to communicate again. 




Pulp 

This Is 
Hardcore 

(Island) 



What you're missing: Jarvis Cocker, living 
In the same world as the rest of us, and 
admitting as much without blowing his chic. 
Conclusion: Who else smiles back at you 
in quite the same way? 



2Pac 

RU Still 
Down? 
{Remember 
Me) 

(Amaru/Jive) 



What you're missirtg: This second 
collection of pre-prison material (1991-94) 
is prophecy from a voice that buried itself 
in grief well before the body's demise. 
Conclusion: As always, there's ample 
self-destructive bullshit, but as a whole, 
the album's eerie and undeniable. 




Robert 

Wyatt 

Shieep 

(Thirsty Ear) 



What you're missirtg: Graceful 
mistakes, grown-up melodies, and rhythms 
that care more about the earth turning 
than your ass shaking. 
Conclusion: Electronicats who don't 
know what people are capable of in real 
time will be shamed by the beauty therein. 
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ARE YOU READY TO rUVZU 

FEAR AND tOATHING IN IAS VEGAS' 
SWEEPSTAKES" 



■ I .11 to Mtv If ii. y on to 
www,f«ar- and*lMthlng.cofn 

stop by your nearest SieUCTtftE ilort 
fof an entry form ot send in your namt. 
address and phooe niiniber to: ^ 

•"Fc» And Loathing In Las Vegas' / 
Sweepstakes" M 
P.O. Boi 604« 'W 
Sherman Oaks. CA 91413 
Interrvet entries must be recdwd 
by 11:S9 PM (POT) on S/M/U. 
Malt-in entries must tw received by 7/6/95, 




Trip for two to the "^0*5 
Hard Rock Hotel and Casino 

(Airfare, 3 days, 2 nights, continental 
breakfast, dinner at Mr. Lucky's 
& $250 in casino chips) 




2ND mi 



ISTRUCTUREI 



10 lucky winners will 
receive a $200 gift certificate 
from STRUCTURE stores 



35 lucky winners will receive 
$50 of makeup from Hard Candy 

including Lip Gloss Cubes 
and Glitter Eye! 
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FREE SPIRIT JEANS 




QUIKSILVERi=- 



Authentic work apparel for 75 years. Work pants. 
Bib overalls. Denim shirts. Utility jeans and more. 
Discover Dickies' at (800) DICKIES or 
www.dickies.com. 



The site for the best in cutting-edge music, 
fashion, games, information, entertainment and 
art. www.drmartens.com 



THE JEAN WITH THE GUARANTEED ABSOLUTE 
FIT Free Spirit Jeans features signature urban 
styling for men and women. Please call 
(888) 79 JEANS. 



JNCO' Industries delivers "The original Wide- 
Leg jean." World Domination @ wvw.jnco.com. 
Available at JNCO' Melrose Los Angeles, 
Gadzooks, Pacific Sunwear, Zumiez, JC Penny. 



All Killer Loop sunglasses are made using the 
latest scientifically enhanced urban assault 
materials. Killer Loop. Eyewear for the Killer 
Elite. Available at fine stores everywhere. For 
information call (800) 343-5594. 



Quiksilver's heritage comes from the sport of 
surfing where the dictates for fashion come from 
active people wth high standards. Call (888) 
222-9973 or visit www.quiksilver.com. Select 
retailers: Quiksilver Boardrider's Club, 
Nordstrom, Pacific Sunwear. 



The new 1998 Ray-Ban collection offers bold, 
stylish sunwear for the fashion discriminating 
consumer. Visit us at www.ray-ban.com or for 
a retailer near you call (800) 343-5594. 




where to buy 



Cover and Contents 

Cover and Page 15 Helmut Lang tank fqp 
at Helmut Lang, New York City; Barneys, 
New York City. 

"The 'Tom' Bird" 

Makeup by Origins, at Origins, New York 
City; Macy's, nationwide. 
Page 74-75, 78 Helmut Lang Jeans 
sweater at Helmut Lang; Barneys. 
Page 77 Vintage hat. $25. Uom Resur- 
rection Vintage Clothing, New York City. 
Page 80 Helmut Lang tank top. 

"Hidden Charms" 

Makeup by Urban Decay, at Blooming- 
dales, New York City; Nordstrom, nation- 
wide; Fifi Mahoneys, Atlanta. Hair 
products by John Frieda, at John Frieda 
Salon, New York City. 
Page 106 ARC. shirt. $110, at A.P.C., 
New York City. K.O. by Klurk tank top. $27, 
at American Rag, Los Angeles; Fred Segal/ 
Ron Herman, Los Angeles; Patricia Field. 
New York City. 



Page 107Xuly Bet shirt. $74, at Xuly Bet 
Funkin' Fashion, New York City. Xufy Bet 
dress, for information, call (212) 982-5437. 
Page 108 Calvin Klein dress. $1 ,360, 
at Bloomingdales, nationwide; Neiman 
Marcus, nationwide. 
Page 109 K. O. by Klurk hoody. $80. 
at Fred Segal/Ron Herman; American Rag; 
Patricia Field. DKNY Jeans lank top. $35. 
at Bloomingdales: Burdine's, select stores; 
Lord & Taylor, nationwide. Old Navy pants. 
$30, at Old Navy, nationwide. Prosthetic 
hand, made to order by American Hand 
Prosthetics, Inc., New York City. For in- 
formation, call {212)21 3-3700 or e-mail 
AmerHand@aol.com. 

Page 110 John Bart/ett shirt. $330, at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, select stores; Neiman Marcus, 
select stores. Cerruti 1881 pants. $225, 
at Davis for Men, Chicago; Tossini, Houston. 
Page 111 Yohji Yamamoto frames. $190, 
at Morgenthal-Frederics, New York City; 
Maison D'Optique, Santa Monica, California. 
Prada shell. $320. at Prada. Costa Mesa. 
California, Dallas, New York City. 
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announcements 

"SAFE SEX GET PAID-OMEN, 18-15 >n. 
SlOOWwk Cash! All Races ft Stales. Free -BlackBook" 
Prvl. 2 1 2-63 1 -3694 Of safcsexgct paid.com 

WANTED: MEN l»-50 YRS! GET PAID FOR SAFE 
SEX!1 Lonely Women will pay for yow inlimalc services. 
Reilly!!UploSIOOO/*kcish RNDOUTHOW! 
18+ 1473^-8206 LDloU 



astrology 



PSYCHIC 

DIRECTORY 



AMAZING PSYCHICS 



Sample Our Psychics 

1 -800-568-9573 

Hilson s Psychics 1-8I10-29S-3013 
Samp le the Luck line 1- 800-803-5477 
BtST PSYCHIC CALLIWG 

All New Phone Samples 

1-800-240-1216 

Try a Psychic by phone 

1-800-282-6711 

Psychic Love Une 1-800^1-g806 
CUURVOYAMCE 



Psychic Se er s 1 888-379-0644 
DIAL DIRECT 



Live Psychics 1-809-474-0981. 
Psychic Astrologers 1-809-474-1430 

Adults overlS. Im'i long distance rat et. 24 hra. 
FIND A PSYCHIC 



Rehecca's Psychic Circle 

1-800-250-9200 

Top Psychics - Free Phone Samples 
1-800- 295-3017. Listen and choose^ 
Extraordinary! Remarkable 
Psychic Predictions 
1-8 00-860-9730. All New! 
PSYCHIC LOVE LINES 
Astounding Psychics 1-800-290- 9995 
^i^s^Psychic^Ciub 1-80^295-3016^ 
Homance Hotlin e 1-800-99 7-7683 

Adutis ovei 18 Enl-Ml.i:ri[iu'r,t only. 
Optional paid svc available. pv&si 



audio equipment 



FREE Stereo Catalog 

Power uf) your or with a kickin' iterca or cmte the pcrfea 
horrw cheater lyitem For the hoaeit vurto gear arounil. turn 

to the audto expem it CrutchAeM- We've gc« hot new CO 
receivcn. high performance tpeakers and more, at pricei you'W 
love, with servke that'll make you smile- CrutchRetd makes it 
eaiy' 

CaH Todsr^ I -BOO-f S^mf. en SPN 
online: www.cnitchfidd.com 

CRVJICHHELD 



books & publications 

-THE ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" Available againi 
S25poslpaid. Bamcjdc Books, P.O. Boi I40I B 
Sctautu.vNJ 07096 

business opportunities 

EARN BIG MONEY 
Owninj) your own internet or 900# bustnrss 
' CALL 1-1I00-377-9860 

:able 

CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT 

Only $14,951 See ALL Uie channels. Why pay 
hundreds more? Call l -K(X)-7.'i2-l .1«9 



clotning 




clothing 

9mm CLOTHING 

800-932- 1 5 1 1 FREE CATALOG 
htlp://1ianie.eaTlhlink.nel/~ninenim/ 

concert information 



AMERICA'S #1 

ROCK&ROU 



T71IJTWT7T41 



Tow Schedules for Over BOO Baods 
Cawerts by Area- U.S. & Canada 
Hk Latest Hews & Updates 
Artist Mailing Addresses 

2872Busn jn%fs.'.'.' 
266lBonJovi 



fun stuff 



instruction 




-888-232-1 979 

ln.t«,ic™<l«lCWli«r U<«»l«0«ti»»itiOX. 



011-592-1193 

MamtOorm LP mm undw i» bh P»enr» OX, 



dj equipment 



FREEDI& 
NICHTCLUB 
CATALOC 




Order by Phon< 4 
Have Vour Order 
Shipped 
Ri3hl to Vour Doorf f~ 

1-800-472-1268 

op«n 7 6*1% I wtck 
OwttJ(*eUSA714-S91-S»14 
tu your iMmCi addrcsi, 
i pitoa* •' lof • frit cauiof 

ru SM-KSL-fAX 
0«si4cUSA71Mf1-«m 




education 

z 




1^; 



V U< SDID Sl.OO KM UTAIOG 

■ usnwu.miiuiiumiBEuaiMfBSM ' 
CAIL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

RESUROI USISTMia Snivibdiiiilmi 



GROW UCHTS • HYDROPONICS • ORGANICS 

Online Indoor/Ouldoor Garden Supplies 
www.ho«ieliarvest.coni 

health 

PENIS ENLARGEMENT Professional vacuum pumps 
ot surgical. Gam I -.V. Pcrmancnl, Sale. Enhance crcc- 
lion. FREE Brochures. Dr. Joel Kaplan 1 3 1 2)409-5.S57 
Latest enUrgenienl info: I-900-976-F1.IMP l$2.9S/iiiiiil 

instruction 




I 



Begin your 
Career 
ON THE Right 
Foot 

Get the sldUs that cany weight in today's 
ocatiw tcchnology-baKd careen. 

• Graphic Design 

• Computer Animation 

♦ Multimedia 

♦ Video Production 

« Web Site Administration 

1-800-592-0700 

/LftThe Art Institutes 
Xsft IntemationaT 

}00 Sinh Avenue, Pitubuigb, PA 1 5222 

16 locations, coast to coast 



Education for the 
WiiDLv Creative 




L£ARN AUDIO RECORDMG 

■ 22 Veck Mmct RioMdinf; I'mpam ■ liMcinilupi 

* Fifuncul Aid lo Qiulilscd SiiKbaia • Hjixif-oti Trauung 

* .Muln Scudn Ficinr • AftinUilc Turaon 

* (.>ur Gmluaa Mr in Ltrmind • Snul 'Iwin 

CONSERVATORY OF RKORDING ARTS ti SCttNCES 

2300 East Broadway Rd. • Tcmpe. AZ 85282 



1-800-S62-6383 



Our fonner students have worked 
with Alanis Morisette, The Red 

Hot Chili Peppers, The 
Wallflowers, Sarah McLachlan 
and White Zomble...(to name a few!) 
Who are ^an working with? 




Call NOW for a 1998 catalog and a 
pass for a FREE day of classes at 
the world's most innovative 
music & recording school! 

1-800-255-PLAY or (213) 462-1384 
on the net: www.ml.edu 

665 McCadden Place. Hollywood, CA 90028 



help wanted 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 

Assemble products at Home. Call Toll-Ftee 
l-S0O-«7-5566eil.:566 

finance 

MONEY TROUBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 
REDUCE IffTEREST. CUT MONTHLY CREDIT CARD 
PAYMENTS. RESTORECREDrr.NONPROFrr COM- 
PANY CAN HELP CALL l-Md-SAVE-ME-l 

NEW ID KrrS BY MAIL 
Ot>tain new credit file. Visa in 5 days. Call 24 hr. 
hoi line NOW l-888-430-7576ext.3210 

occult 

SAMPLE PSYCHIC READINGS 
1-800-440-5170 
Ailullsover I8int'l longdistance rates apply 

poetry 



POETRY CONTEST! 


$48,000 


S«nd on* original poem 
20 hnM or Iws Id 


In prizes 


The National iJbrary ol PoePy 


Awarded annually 


Swie 16222 
1 PoetiY Plaza 




0<*ir>ciE Mis. MD 21117 


Possible Publication 


« I ser-i 99 ? Th* L»nu> of PoQify 



records, taoes & cds 



DINO'S CDs & Videos 

2800 W Berry Ron Worth. Texas 76109 
(817) 924-7676 

WEB SITE: hnp^/www-angeFtire ct}m/bl£>'dino$c(lan<hndeos 
E-Mail Dinosdwebtv.net • VISA. MC. DISC. MO. CK 

We carry all the latest rock and pop imports, videos, 
posters, concert pfiotos, stickers, vinyl, etc. 
FREE CATALOGS 



IMPORT & RARE CD, VIDEO CATALOGS 

All titles listed A-Z. thousands of titles avail- 
able, huge selection metal rock & pop. serxl 
want lists. Send $5 to GDI. PC Box 2918. 
Acton, MA 01720-6918. Ph/Fax 1-781-259- 
4371. Persona! checks. MC. Visa. Internet: 
http//:www. csmonline.com/cdi 
E-mait: cdivideo@aol.com 



RARE Import bargain CD's, NugedLscounts. 

Free catalog. B&C Conneclion. 406 S. Brewster 
Rd.. Vineland, NJ 08360-8705 (609) 697-2298 



FOR ADVERTISINQ INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 31 2.321 .791 2 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADS9A0L.COM 



Classifieds June 1998 
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Records, Tapes, CD's 

INDUSnUAL, ELECTRO « GOTHIC 

Outstanding selection & phce. Exclusively CD's Fie« 
Caulog: DIGITAL UNDERGROUND. 526 S. 5lh St.. 
PWIaPA 19147. OrcallToday! 1-215-915-5.124 
www.industiial-music.cofn 

indie records 
^» LOOKOUT! ReCORDS 

The first to bring you Green Day, Ope>anoo tvy ft Rancid' 
Lookout! has new records by: Avail, Auntie Christ. Black 
Fork. The Bomb Bassets. The Criminals, The Crumbs. 
The Donnas, The Groovie GfKHjIies. The Hi-Fives. The 
Mr T Expertonce. Pansy Ovislon, The Pharrtom Surfers. 
Pinhead Gunpowder, The Potatomen, Servolron. The 
Smuogiers. Squirtgun. Uranium 9 Volt, ft 
{yoimflJPwfveeis. <Jk 
•Ser*d il for catalog to: Lookouli Records SpinI J 
•P.O. Box 11 374 Berkeley OA 947 1 2-2374- 
-Malorder hotiir>e: 510^-€971 
•check our website I wMnN.lookoutrecords.com 



postcards 



SELL MUSIC! 



$95 

500 copies 



Cnitt OutOfli Promotjcnal Cirdi To Harlin 
KKord Relcisei, New Bands, Sdund Jtudios S Hore! 
• CiM Now For Infonnam i Sampit Kit! 

Modem Postcard" 

1-800-95^365 



psychics 



f I'/ifl Lov^^ Hapfinm 




lalU.nrIa Ihr KEST 
/'..vc/iif. ill Mmieri af 
Ihf Hinrl. Orl AnMirn 

NmrawvT.iiuiT 

.\«OLOClCLUlIVm.\.\T 



ffi 1-800-981-4138 
MK 1-900-370-6112 

rnkk HRST 2 MM FREE »J9._.«- 



SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 

Tiyilfree.l-800-.56a-9573 
AdulUoverlS 



LOVE, MONEY, POWER 

Sample our Psychics No* 1-80O-29O-9995 
Adults over 18 

SAMPLE MASTER PSVCHICS 

TiyitFREEl-SOO-2.'>(l-9200 
Adults over 18 

SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 

Listen. Then Decide. 1-800-240-1216 
Adults over 18 

NEW! TOLL FREE. 
AU New Psychic Samples Line 

l-888-«ll-67.»Aduteoverl8 

singles 



• FREE SEATTLE'S NEW CRINGE LINE • 
|.J0t-«7»FREE(37J3) 
HOTNEWD.\TELINE 
1-2CW79-DATE(J2!(3I 18« 



GIRLS • BISEXIALS ■ GA YS ■ COUPLES 

Real names & phone numbers 
I400-921-32&3, l-900-7«-)5(i0 S'.M/min 18+ 



BIG APPLE PARTYLINE 

FdEE OF AIL PREMIUM CKARCES • 24KR AU LUE PARH 



GAY CRUISE PARTYUNES! 



1-767-446-9004 



1-268-404-5600 



USA's #1 ^ 
Chatline!s^^^ 

It's Always ]A 
A Party! i 



It's Always ]A ' 
A Party! ^v,*^ 





HOT PERSONAL CONTACTS 
Free ltdies by phone 1-80O-317-56M 

Adults only 18+ 

PHONE NUMBERS! Local Singles and Couples 
1-900420-0420 ext. 138 
Try il, it works! $2.95/niin. \i* 

video 

FREE XXX VIDEO!! 
REALLY NASTY SUBJECTS! !Jusl$10.00foiS*H or 
$3.00 fuf gmphic caliilog! To: FX Enlenaimnent 1 250Pn»peil 
ll5.U)olla.CA92037.Muslbe IS 

vitamins 

SAFE STEROID 
REPLACEMENT WITH 
NO SIDE EFFECTS! 

ripllon Heeded 

stwnger wouli be illegal 

MTRIBULUS TERRESTRIS 

Dramalically increases testosterone levels (the 

mosi polent natural anabolic = androgenic 
hormone) Increased testosterone means easier 
muscle growth along vnth increased tat Eiurning 

MTRIBULUS TERRESTRIS 

Tested on healthy men show testosterone levels 
signiticantly increasing 30% or more m just 5 days 
(Milanoy, Maleeva&Taskov documentation 81 i 

[3E 9§ 100% GUARANTEED RESULTS! 
■ — ~ — — — — — — — — — — — 

One Bottle (90 Tabletsi S29 95 « S5 S&H 

Two BottleslSpecial gel 3rd FREEl S59 90 

.S5 00SSH 

FREE Underground Newsletter v/ith nroer 

Send U Check or _) Money Order to 

P.H.D. PHARMACEUTICALS 
5603-B W fnendly Ave '^M Grfensboro NC 27J10 

1-800-914-6559 

Name 

Addiess 

City Stale Zip i 

^hone I ) J 

adult entertainment 

ALL CHEAP!! XXX Fr. .69(/rain!!! 
Talk live to Local Girls! l-2«8-4O4-S005 
Local Girb Names and Ph«'s! l-26g-)04-S004 
Lisa -ISyrs. 5' r,97lbs. Blonde 1-954-704-7364 
Sarah-19Tr5,5'3"1071bs.biglils! 1-954-704-7468 
Uncensored.AnvlhingGoes 1-954-704-7692 



adult entertainment 

YOUNG & HORNY GIRL NEXT DOOR 
BE HER NASTY FANTASY 
l-gOO-873-4126 18+ 1-900-993-6981 
I'm HOT and WAITING for a WILD TIME! 
Li»e Girls Now! $I.98/m,'I8+ • 011-68.V9977 
I«0-557-LIVE 154831 • I -900-666-6700 
SEXY GAY BOYS 
' 1.900435-1035 • yjMia 18+ • I-«0O*»6-2525 • 
BISEXUAL BABES 1-90IM59-8S06" I-8S8-J40.55W 

Very Harilcore Phone I-473-407-98S1 
Mindy's Kink Line 1-767-446-8175 
LP rales 18 + 

HOT, EXCITING & KINKY UVE GIRLS!!! 
The OieapestiThe Best' .99cWI8+ •wv.iv.WET.lcora 
I-800-8«Monl ' l-90O-66t-73O0«0ll-678-727-80 
HOT TALK 'LOW PRICE 69c Mui 18+ 
1-800413-5678 
I-900-993-I456 S2J0+ 

EAVESDROP LINE 
SECRETLY LISTEN to HOT Phone Sen Calb 
21^691-2444 .99c/Min 

1-900-993-1456 From $2.50 

HORNY H.S. SENIORS 1-800-544-7515 
HORNYYOING BLACK GIRLS 1-800-756-1669 
CHlCUrrtliDiaSlKTVtFKibs! 1-800-349-7688 
FniKraltd Hniseivives oe«l rdien 1-800-666-9590 
HOR.NV ORIENTAL SLITS 1-800-633-6869 
"SPICY" HISPANIC BIMBOS 1-800-200-1806 
KINKY SEX SrAR>'EDSecnUrits 1-800-801-8608 
Backdoor Vir^! 1-800-692-4688 18+ S2.99/iiiin 

Barely 18 Sluts Straight Out oTHigh School 
1-900435-2434- 1-800-567-2689 52.50+/tnui 18+ 
FREE SOFTWARE @ ww».4totalse\.cora 

KINKY&UNCENSOREDTALK!!! 

Anything goes ! S 1 ,98/m/ 1 8+ ■ 0 1 1 -678-728-20 
1-800470 WILD (94531 • 1-900-6664200 

KINKY PHONE SEX S AMPLES 
l-SOO-666-4975 

Adults over 18 

HOT SAMPLES - WILD WOMEN 
WanttoTurtiVauOnI-800440-1085 
Adults over 18 only 

COME ALIVE, REAL SAMPLES 
I-800-82S-I002 
Adults over 18 only 
KINK AND SLEAZE, SPECIAL SAMPLES 
1-800-828-1003 
Adults over 18 

WILD SEXY SAMPLES 
I -800-964- 1 349 or 1-800-274-7615 

Adults over IS. 

FREE!!! HOT GAY ACTION!! 
I-919-7I94MF.N (46361 

.Adult Men Over 18+ 

GET INTO THE GROOVE! 
Sliding Beach Pany! 1-217-873-0100 
Raw Male Action 1473-407-8012 
l'SA s#IRATEDPai1ylitK I-9I9-719-40I2 
Gay?Bi?Cunous? 1473407-8519 
24/Hr/Day House Jam I.217.873-0102 
18+ LP Toll Applies 

HOT, HUNG & HORNY 

147.M07-8I93 18+ 
YOUNG STUDS ARE WAITING 

Heather ■ I'm a 19Tr old red head, always horny! 
lOTIbs, 5*3", seeks homy men who like to talk dirty 
tome! 1-954-704-7408 ' 

Hoi SEXXXY TALK 
LIVE KINKY ACnON 
1-800-8734126 18+ 1-900-993-6981 

NEW HOT WUD PARTY' LINX 
Guys & Gils 1473-441-1006 
MaitoMan I473-MI-1007 

Only Long Distance Charges Apply 18+ 

FREE HOT PARTVLINES 
HOT GUVS & GALS 1212) 796-3399 
MAN MF.ET LINE (212)796-3330 
FREE LIVE CHAT LINES 24 HR ACTION 
No pnrmiuni charge, only nonnal LD rates 
I-2l2-79«.33«6 I-7»4-3l9-20I0 
I473-44I-I666 18+ 1-268404-7466 

IN.STANT CREDIT!! 
Hoi. Sexv & Uncensored! 18+ 
I-800-8I84I12JI-954-704-7.382/1-888-330-4257 



FREE BUTTMONKEY PARTYLINE 
315-233-1665 

CAY 315-233-1694 Bi-Une3I5-233-169l 

GAY MEN GET OFF! YOUNG, TIGHT, HARD 

1-800-215-2697 1-900-993-7431 
I'll be your Backdoor Man. Call & Come Qnkk! 

011-592-572 .390 adults 18+ int'l toll applka 
GAY7BI7CURIOUS? CALL! int'lH 1-767-446-9136 
«I LIVE GAY DATELINE pvinc. 1-268-4044473 
THEBOYSCLUB 18+! I-268404443I 
PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800-990-9976 

Adults rrverlSnnly 

INSTANT ACTION, HOT SAMPLES! 
1-800-829-2377 

Adults over 18 only 

900 #'s SUCK!! 
HOT GUYS CALL I-919-7I946I0 18+ 
MANSCAN ACROSS THE USA I-9I4-346-1887 

FREE! 

ALL NEW • ALL GAY SEX! 
l-gQO-FREEGAY 18+ 

EAVESDROP!!! I8+! OII-S09-900-I76 
LIVE XXXI ONI 24HRS. 011-678-73-779 
KINKY QUICKIES LIVE! 18+ 011-683-9325 

SIZZLING HOT UVE PHONE SEX 
1-212-741-1202 99c/min 
1-900435-2535 FromS2.50 
EXPLICrr HARDCORE TALK!!!! 
The nastiest Around! SI .fS/m/l 8+ • wviw.WtT5.com 
1-800-830 lONl • I-9004S664I4I '011-592-1353 

BACKDOOR BAMBI I8+! 01I■59^597■923 
UVE PARTY! ALL NIGHT! PVInc. I-26WM4460 
SEXY GIRLS LIVE! I ON I int'l Id 011-683-8235 

Homv Young Girls! Call: 01 1-6834912 
Hot SEXXX Orgy! Call: 01 1-245-292-866 
Live! Raw! & Kinky Call: 01 1-683-6397 
SARAH - 29 yrs. .36-22-36. married but looking 
for discreet sex on the side! 
I'malways horny l-954-7(M-7692 

CHEAP XXX SEX PARTY! .69«/m I8+inllld 
Young Black Girls 1-954-704-7468 
Group Sex! Uve! 1-954-704-7408 
Date/Party Live! Anything goes 1-2684044939 

adult internet 



^DULTS OVER 18. http;//www.: 



skinshots.com/spread 

niile. lewimleSnwr 




i^hreastcentral-com/centerfolil 

j \ fulfill your fantMes mdi buxom beanlies 

>^ liisfhi(jhw!(jlom/exit69 

A sensational site (oi sensual skin 



unlinelB-com/hobodH 

the name sayi Hall. noH iing leffW^ 

^"l^ skiiishots.coni/iiiodels 

Athey must need the woili if ttey'B do this! 

iincen!ioied.com/(lesh 

explote your wildest dieaeis 

online18.com/manlove 

mm ■ 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORh/IATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 31 2.321 .791 2 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADSOAOL.COM 
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MA5lll«ftATiOM, l/p A C-*»9 loAO of «H»«»*, «T HftfS CAFATiviry. #1, Pom'T 5M*KrA« MwCM oope A« r*** •«'****AM-f 

IT rtAVCt yow paAAmoi* ^H\c M C AM Of VtcFwic ir* AN OOMAfroenA >oAr wAy, 0vT l/LTl H AT( Ly M.Ai(rs jf ou t AX)f 
AHOSuCKY IM A bACAYFOi. VCl* io(LT oF wAy . £wMo'» C-aATCfwi. THAT *>- 0 frtAt It »rA». I Am TMAr^J >m-i*o^ V** CA-AmK IF 
y*w mAvC t* Oo oft.»/C-S, A'V l(A$ry«Vu cer TXiMfrt pomi. 4t9,^AiciM l.*v« i^itm 5eM« f^SiSt*' i^y tffrrrA ^ooK.im*' tMAm 

yOU,TM(M PA'CC* TO fr^CT »>>MpKV •»« /»•«» Afti AH* OA-* KfM Hf AAr« » • /•» I^AmT r* 0f im SucM lifNTAL AN6-Wlfl| 
FAOM Tttit, THAt yew 0»m* T wAlTC A 5»K*^, /Of MtLV 0 1.* W yot/A AAlMt owT. wHAT 9* X*w WA iTf Atf *«/T ? TMe FACT 
THAT yew *-*T OWMpCDytw 9vnO ASS| AM» »tff*'T *1ttt*f om TMC MCteoa AnA , TM AT' S mC STwFF TMAT pwT ( yo>« OM TMC 
CMAAIt, e^T 0*M*V fArHCTtC flTMCR oA y*.<'«.«. «( fCM Fol.»S il)t. #V, AAC «'*IM4' To irtt OloAS iCfCoA*! )fOW MAKf 

y»wA AwViCHtC FAll IM lovi with yow •« AT lFA*T wAmT r* FwcK /•«/. ftwiT wtri* r>4r C ApTAlM cAwMCA T^CCf TimC5 A 
PAf C-(MI«*t. #5*, tDrCM r» PAviv 0OWIC AtftwMt PH»m* rug f*f wMrM Hr wA} paC5t iMfc Ltice A FArAK /m TM« 7»'f . 
IT *CCMt T* •« WMAT*S iMtpiC«»4fr ettCLttU OAM>t N^W, AN» At KNOW, KuAT wA* •'Ay lr«T* IT. it^, TMC »Mty fNIMC- 
TKAx Will. mAKC ^ev A t.ectc 6>*» i* iF yew a At KOMftT, »* SfM*. y*wA *wm v*icf , 7*n' T FAlt ikt* tVc'i wAmmA 0C 
ttwCT TAAp " t iKe tf*/*!!, tlt-^it tMA«ft rrt. r Tt- "AuteAM . Itl, C»J rMtt SCMSATiwC MAtf CKAp, WOMrN Pa(«>r WAMT 
T* >CC HFM WHIMIM6- AM* CCy IM OM tT A(i, THCy IwAmT To SffC A **An iwHO's m*T AFAAiO Tk T»A5C H < * H Ai A , PwT^M 
(.iffTiclC Amq nC-HTt AUO C-o pAAMCiMA. AA*wK» THC 5rAM SCACAMiMi AftAWT pwS5y. ^ 9, fMtAr 'S M«TN »MC ^oASr 
TMAm rHIt >KIF C»MtCi*vt a.*cA tTAA THAT't fflfM IM v*«-wr SiMCr TUt FAU oF MCAvy mFTAl . no MO«r TMAiFr 



1Mb' AT A PI S> 
VAWC A»PICT ««. 
t«M 4CTTlMfr C- 

ft A**** *M yo- 

»Aeir tATVA. 

OH THe eAoie 

S* Awit A6A0- 
Ky FAoM 

ice / 



yow ii/ff^CNT tfoAM wro4 Am AtC.»H*i-l<- VA^ k/H* Sf AT AM* A^pC* /**> iftteu y*w AAf opCAAT* 
A»W4HTA4C, fwrye^'CAN MAItC vppeATAit tACKiM pCASowAi. TCAC-O/ (F yftv fferAMf A 

I F y*v Kiiv «*Me o*»y Aw» Atr *M rvc tAM f A*>« rnc tAw. cveM tiTrn TwiMfrt cam mc*^ 

Al»6^At AT AM A«A P»Ar i^itA A ft-^M. WI»,CtT A F*W FAirMPt T»Ar7M A A , CCMT A «*r- 
VA toCAL ^TAtp AN* pAoiFCO r* TAAtM IT. TMlS IS A 5l£ltl. TXAT wiit. pAOve im* l»peM- 

iiA i'lPff. LisrtM, 9o wKAT HAve t* p* r* c-CT THfAe gecAust I cAM^r >r^pi» this cAAp 
AMy M*AC . I HTf » yew T* 5wCceE» 4e i c am 5«>(cev»^ r** wait im6- t* yew im f a Am est »etf - 

IM^ TMit MA«-AliMC, pwtr 6FP TMAT 0|.OWM OwT AMp IK /••'A <eA^4CA , vftr A»»*-l-t TW« St|N< 



TMC rWAtC a,f »4 AIM >Hfr SrAiMt-t oF /ewAT-AfrfACF frfiTAA, pwT AiwAyTHe 0OKIC- , 
6CIIM6- yewA e&lAlA, C-fT 9owM imTVAT SAfCMCiaT AMft pAAcT. 

<.«TTir ^DL^ SHIT5 ^4C>w!!! ^9</a fAtet*t> S£Aki 




